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This Issue in Brief 


“Abnormal Personality Types Among Of- 


fenders.””—Correctional workers will find in 
FEDERAL PROBATION’S lead article a concise and 
realistic analysis of three personality types fre- 
quently found among offenders known to courts 
and penal and correctional institutions; namely, 
psychotic, psychoneurotic, and psychopathic per- 
sonalities. Dr. M. J. Pescor, Warden and Chief 
Medical Officer of the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners, is eminently qualified to interpret the 
problems and needs of these three types of of- 
fenders and to discuss methods of dealing with 
each of them. 


“Boys’ Court: Individualized Justice for the 
Youthful Offender.’’—In this interesting and in- 
formative treatise, Judge J. M. Braude, for 8 
years the well-known jurist of the Chicago Boys’ 
Court for boys 17 to 21, asserts that “slide-rule”’ 
justice, by which punishment is made to fit the 
crime, does not always result in true and substan- 
tial justice, and points out that the tendency 
today is to make punishment fit the individual 
rather than the crime itself. Throughout his 


account of the operations of the Boys’ Court, 
Judge Braude emphasizes that the concept of 
individualized justice is inherent in the basic 
philosophy and practices of the court program. 


“The Treatment of Offenders in Sweden.’’— 
Recent penal legislation and practices in Sweden 
are summarized in this revealing account by 
Professor Thorsten Sellin, Chairman of the soci- 
ology department at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A visiting professor to that country for 
12 months during 1946-1947, he is in a position 
to give impartial, first-hand information about 
Sweden’s progressively sound penal legislation 
and correctional philosophy in actual practice. 
His discussion of the treatment of the child de- 
linquent, detention practices before trial, classi- 
fication procedures, and parole are especially 
interesting and challenging reading. 


“Crime Prevention: Who Prevents What?”— 
“The mass of people today are being deceived by 
a grotesque species of criminological quackery.” 
So speaks Edwin J. Lukas, Executive Director 
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of New York City’s Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, in his thought-provoking and readable 
analysis of popular misconceptions about crime 
and what actually needs to be done to achieve a 
basically sound and effective program of delin- 
quency and crime prevention. Mr. Lukas’ prac- 
tical interpretation of present-day crime preven- 
tion needs is worth-while reading for all inter- 
ested in the preventive aspects of delinquency 
and crime. 


“A Layman Views the Courts.’’—Editor W. A. 
Bailey of The Kansas City Kansan presents in 
his address, delivered before the Tenth Circuit 
Conference at Denver, Colo., in June 1947, the 
viewpoints of a layman with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the law and the legal profession’s 
responsibilities to society in general. Judges and 
lawyers will be particularly interested in Mr. 
Bailey’s pronouncements. 


“Mental Hygiene Facilities for the Juvenile 
Delinquent.’’—Daniel O’Keefe, Consultant in 
psychiatric social work for the Mental Hygiene 
Division of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
reminds us that in.order to produce individuals 
with well-formed personalities, acceptable both 
to society and to themselves, the home, the school, 
and the entire community must do its part. Mr. 
O’Keefe discusses the responsibility of the court, 
the guidance clinic, and the school for developing 
well-adjusted persons, and also explains what 
service each of them can render toward a more 
effective delinquency prevention and treatment 
program. 


“The Role of the Probation Officer in the Treat- 
ment of Delinquency in Children.”—Probation 
and parole officers, and all persons confronted in 
their work with emotional problems of the child 
as well, will find basically sound guiding prin- 
ciples in Dr. H. 8S. Lippman’s thoughtfully pre- 
pared analysis of the role of the probation officer 
in checking emotional disturbances which find 
expression in delinquent conduct. Dr. Lippman’s 


article is “must” reading for all probation officers | 
and caseworkers dealing with youthful offenders, f 


“Housing and Juvenile Delinquency.” —‘Merely 
because substandard housing is associated with 
delinquency does not mean that it causes juvenile} 
delinquency,” declares Sydney Maslen, Executive 
Vice President of the Washington (D.C.) Hous- 
ing Association. “Yet,” he continues, “when other 
facts and findings are considered, bad housing 
seems to be more than an innocent bystander. It 
is at least an accomplice in the crime.” In his 
enlightening article Mr. Maslen states his posi- 
tion with reference to the relationship of housing 
to delinquency and refers to the findings of a 
number of significant studies to support his 
conclusions. 


Treatment of the Narcotic Addict by the U.S. 
Public Health Service.”—Dr. Victor H. Vogel, 
Medical Officer in Charge of the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky., briefly 
reviews and evaluates the policy, program, re- 
search accomplishments, and follow-up studies of 
the institution since its establishment in 1935 
during which time more than 11,000 individual 
addicts were received for treatment. Of special 
interest in his article is his reference to the “Ad- 
dicts Anonymous” group organized at the hospital 
and also the use of Alcoholics Anonymous in the 
community to assist in the rehabilitation of 
narcotic addicts. 


“Probation Is Casework.”—A currently con- 
troversial issue is whether probation is casework. 
Professor Ben Meeker of the University of 
Indiana, a former federal probation officer at 
Chicago, contends that probation is casework. 
Upholding the position that “Probation Is Not 
Casework” is Marilyn A. Blake of the Women’s 
Division of the Detroit Police Department. 
Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION are invited to 
comment on the views presented in either of the 
articles. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of ideas 
worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the views 
set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may not agree with 
the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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Abnormal Personality Types 
Among Offenders 


By M. J. PEScor, M.D. 
Warden and Chief Medical Officer, Medical Center for Federal Prisoners 
Springfield, Mo. 


Sa preliminary to the discussion of abnormal 
A personality types among offenders, it might 
be well to pause briefly for identification of 
terms. What do we mean by personality and how 
do we distinguish an abnormal from a normal 
personality ? 

There are literally scores of definitions of per- 
sonality to choose from, but generally emphasis 
is placed on one or two fundamentally opposed 
meanings, the inner nature of man or his outward 
appearance. The latter meaning appears most 
often in popular concepts of personality. It is 
illustrated by the traditional “wolf whistle” 
coupled with a statement like “‘get a load of that 
personality” when a pretty girl passes by. Here 
the girl is judged by her stimulus value; that is, 
her personality is defined by the effect she has 
upon other people. 

Another popular concept of personality is in- 
dicated by such statements as “he has a strong 
personality” or “he has a weak personality.” A 
“strong personality” immediately brings up a 
mental picture of a big, powerful man who rides 
roughshod over all competitors. Conversely a 
“weak personality” suggests a “timid soul” who 
is afraid of his own shadow and lets everyone 
impose upon him. In these instances, personality 
is defined as the habitual manner in which the 
individual responds to situations. 

A person must indulge in some type of be- 
havior in order to affect people. What goes on 
inside of him never will be known unless it finds 
expression in some manner that will make it 
apparent to others. Therefore, as Stagner’ points 
out, personality must be an abstraction from 
behavior. It can have no true existence apart 
from behavior, just as there can be no speed un- 
less it is a speed of something—light, sound, a 
bullet, an automobile, or whatever it may be. All 
these differ from each other, but all have the 
quality of speed when they are in motion. So, 
too, individuals differ from each other, but be- 


1. Ross Stagner, Psychology of Personality. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1937. 


havior applies to all of them. It is individual 
behavior and the effect this behavior has on other 
people that determines the personality of a given 
individual. 

The normal individual’s behavior is charac- 
terized by a satisfactory or acceptable compro- 
mise adjustment to a given situation. In a satis- 
factory adjustment the individual gets what he 
wants without violating the accepted customs 
of his community. For example, a man has sev- 
eral rivals but succeeds in winning the girl of 
his choice. In a socially acceptable compromise 
adjustment the individual does not get exactly 
what he wants but finds a substitute satisfaction. 
For instance, a childless couple may adopt chil- 
dren if they cannot have children of their own, 
or they may sponsor children’s clubs and activ- 
ities, or transfer their affection to pets. 


The abnormal individual’s behavior is char- 
acterized by an inability to make a satisfactory 
or acceptable compromise adjustment to a given 
situation. Therefore, he either breaks the situa- 
tion or suffers a break in his personality. The 
situation may be broken by running away from 
it as, for example, the henpecked husband who 
goes to the grocery store for a loaf of bread and 
never returns. On the other hand, the situation 
may be broken by a socially unacceptable ag- 
gressive act. Thus the rival in love may be 
murdered; the man who needs money may em- 
bezzle funds or rob a bank. The prime example 
of abnormal personalities who persistently break 
the situation in an asocial or antisocial manner 
is the psychopath. 


If an individual cannot make a satisfactory or 
compromise adjustment, nor bring himself to 
break the situation, then his personality must 
break. If it breaks completely, then we have the 
abnormality which, in general, the medical pro- 
fession speaks of as psychosis and the legal 
profession as insanity. If the break is only par- 
tial, then we have the psychoneurotic or neu- 
rotic individual. Thus we have three primary 
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types of abnormal personality, the psychotic, 
the psychoneurotic, and the psychopathic. (There 
are, of course, physical as well as situational 
causes of personality disorder.) 


The Psychotic Personality 


The most outstanding abnormality of person- 
ality is displayed by the psychotic. His behavior 
is so different from that of other people and he 
is so divorced from reality that it is impossible 
or even dangerous to maintain business or 
social relationships with him. The break in the 
personality represented by a psychosis may be 
the direct result of physical causes or of purely 
psychogenic, “mind-born,” causes. 

Among the known physical causative factors 
are (1) infections such as syphilis; (2) poison- 
ing from drugs—alcohol, gases and the like; 
(3) head injuries; (4) disturbances of circula- 
tion, such as hardening of the arteries and heart 
diseases; (5) convulsive disorders, such as epi- 
lepsy; (6) disturbances in nutrition and the 
utilization of food; (7) tumors; and (8) heredi- 
tary diseases. All these produce some damage to 
the brain, thereby handicapping the individual 
in his struggle to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment. 

However, there are a substantial number of 
psychotic people who develop mental illness 
without any demonstrable physical cause, In 
such cases the psychosis is presumed to be of 
psychogenic origin; that is, the trouble origin- 
ates in the mind as the result of conflict between 
the individual and his environment or conflicts 
that are entirely intrapersonal. Psychoses of 
psychogenic origin are sometimes spoken of as 
functional psychoses to distinguish them from 
organic psychoses which have known physical 
causative factors. 

Since psychotic offenders are not held legally 
responsible for their acts, it is important to distin- 
guish them from offenders who are not psychotic. 
There are some who question the necessity of 
making such a distinction. What difference, they 
say, does it make whether the insane offender 
goes to a prison or to a mental hospital? In either 
ease he is deprived of what he prizes most, 
liberty. Modern prisons are getting more and 
more like mental hospitals, hence psychiatric 
care may be available to them either in prison 
or in special prison hospitals. As for the stigma, 
there is not much choice between being known 


in the eyes of the public as an ex-convict or 
as an erstwhile “lunatic.” 

On the other hand, there are some who regard 
all criminals as mentally ill and who advocate 
that all prisons should be converted into mental 
hospitals. They believe that in the long run 
society would be protected better because the 
offender would not be released if he were still 
considered dangerous. Thus confirmed recidivists, 
pyromaniacs, sex perverts, and the like could be 
kept out of circulation for life, if necessary, in- 
stead of being discharged after the completion of 
a definite sentence. 

At the present time it is not likely that we 
shall regress to imprisoning psychotic offenders; 
nor is it very likely that we shall progress to 
the point of admitting all offenders to mental 
hospitals, Under the circumstances, it is es- 
sential that we separate the insane from the 
sane offender. 

We are not doing a very good job of it. Ina 
study of almost 700 psychotic prisoners at the 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, half of 
the subjects manifested psychotic symptoms 
within 6 months after they were sentenced. 
Since most psychoses develop insidiously, it is 
reasonable to suppose that some of these pris- 
oners were psychotic at the time they came up 
for trial. Even more conclusive is the finding that 
in 55 percent of the cases there was some allusion 
to probable mental illness at or before trial, 
based on reports from probation officers, the U.S. 
Attorney, and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. The allusions were in the form of verified 
history of mental illness with hospitalization, 
unusual behavior noted on interview, or actual 
diagnosis of psychosis made by a psychiatrist. 

At the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, 
a number of inmates have filed writs alleging 
that insanity was present when the offense was 
committed and that no cognizance was taken of 
it at the time of the trial. Most of these writs 
have been denied, but in two or three instances 
the petitioners were released. Thus the courts 
recognize that mistakes do occur. 

One explanation for the occurrence of such 
errors is the natural tendency to dispose of an 
offender as quickly as possible. The quickest way 
to do so is for the defendant to waive counsel 
and to plead guilty. An insane defendant is not 
very likely to admit that he is insane or to bring 
up insanity as a defense on his own initiative. 
Even if the defendant has his own or a court- 
appointed counsel, he generally is urged to plead 
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guilty, unless mental derangement is grossly 
apparent. 

Another explanation is that the medical 
criteria of a psychosis and the legal criteria of 
insanity are frequently at variance. It is quite 
possible for an offender to be actively hallu- 
cinated or delusional and still know the difference 
between right and wrong or the nature and con- 
sequences of his antisocial act. As for being aware 
of court proceedings and assisting counsel in the 
preparation of the defense, there are paranoid 
psychotics who could give postgraduate courses 
in the maximum utilization of legal procedures! 

Still another explanation is that courts are 
zealously on the alert for individuals who -seek 
to escape the consequences of their acts by claim- 
ing insanity. Therefore, the offender is not likely 
to get the benefit of the doubt. Moreover, federal 
offenders are frequently without an established 
residence; hence, if they are found to be insane, 
it is difficult to secure hospitalization for them. 
From a practical standpoint it is far better for 
society to send them to prison rather than to 
turn such persons loose in the general population 
where they can inflict further injury upon society. 

Of course, the situation could be remedied by 
having a psychiatric examination made of every 
offender as a routine measure. But this would 
be impractical because of the expense involved 
and the wasted effort. The percentage of offenders 
who are certifiably insane is quite small. The 
Briggs Law of Massachusetts attempts a com- 
promise by providing for psychiatric examina- 
tion of individuals charged with capital offenses 
and of all recidivists. However, first offenders 
may be psychotic; and the type of offense is not 
related necessarily to the presence or absence of 
a psychosis. 

As far as the federal courts are concerned, 
psychiatric examinations of offenders is, of 
course, mandatory on the request of the defense, 
the prosecution, or the court. It is strongly ad- 
visable to have psychiatric examinations made 
of all offenders with a history of having been a 
patient in a mental hospital and of all veterans 
discharged from military service for a neuro- 
psychiatric disorder. It is also advisable to have 
examinations made of offenders whose presen- 
tence behavior is out of the ordinary or socially 
conspicuous. It is also desirable to reauest psychi- 
atric examinations in cases having a history of 
loss of memory, convulsions, or suicidal attempts. 
Records of the Medical Center show that there 
seems to be a higher occurrence of psychoses 


among recidivists than among first offenders; 
therefore, it would be commendable to have 
psychiatric examinations made of individuals 
naving a history of three or more convictions. 

The examinations should be conducted prefer- 
ably by psychiatrists who are diplomates of the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 
If a diplomate is not available, then a physician 
who devotes his full time or the major portion of 
his time to the practice of psychiatry should be 
consulted. A directory of psychiatrists may be 
obtained by writing to the American Psychiatric 
Association, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. If at all possible, examinations should 
be made in a mental hospital and allow for a per- 
iod of observation. Single interview examinations 
may be misleading even to an experienced psychi- 
atrist. 

The principal problem is to secure hospitali- 
zation for psychotic offenders. In the case of 
veterans, admission to a veterans’ facility usu- 
ally can be arranged. If the offender has legal 
residence in some state, he generally will be 
accepted in one of the mental hospitals of that 
state. However, as so often happens, if the of- 
fender has no legal residence, then about all 
that can be done is to turn him over to the sheriff 
of the county in which the offender was arrested. 
In many instances he will be set free. The prob- 
lem presented by these cases will not be solved 
until the federal government assumes respon- 
sibility for these unfortunate citizens without 
an established residence by providing mental 
hospitals, sanitaria, and other eleemosynary in- 
stitutions for them. 


The Psychoneurotic Personality 


The psychoneurotic, unlike the psychotic, of- 
fender is still in contact with reality and is able 
to carry on the ordinary affairs of life after a 
fashion. However, he often is plagued by phy- 
sical disabilities for which there is no demon- 
strable physical cause, or by anxiety, specific 
fears, compulsions, or obsessions. It generally is 
accepted that a psychoneurosis develops on a 
purely psychogenic basis as the result of a 
conflict between unconscious drives or desires 
and the restrictions imposed by society or his 
conscience, 

As the result of this conflict, the neurotic 
either must retain the emotional tension aroused 
by the situation or develop some defense against 
it by an unconscious process of self-deception. 
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Emotional tension may be expressed as fear, 
anguish, terror, apprehension, chagrin, remorse, 
feelings of guilt, anger, frustration, anxiety, and 
the like. Accompanying these emotions, there 
may be physical symptoms such as insomnia, 
gastric distress, loss of appetite, rapid heart 
beat, sweating, trembling, and restlessness. 

There are several different types of neuroses 
described in the following paragraphs. Before 
describing these it may be worth while to examine 
briefly the nature of anxiety as it is seen in non- 
neurotic individuals. A good example of this is to 
be found in the student awaiting an examination. 
He sleeps very poorly, if at all, the night before, 
has no appetite for breakfast, the palms of his 
hands are moist, and he can feel the sweat trick- 
ling from his armpits down his sides. He cannot 
sit still, and makes a trip to the washroom about 
every 5 minutes. However, once the examination 
starts he experiences a marked feeling of relief. 
In this example, the individual realizes the con- 
nection between his physical discomfort and the 
situation which is bothering him. 

One of the common types of neurosis is the 
true anxiety neurosis in which the individual no 
longer sees the connection between the situation 
producing the original anxiety and his physical 
symptoms. In other words, the original anxiety 
has been replaced by worry about health or some 
other factor. For example, a postmaster and 
storekeeper in a small town kept going from one 
doctor to another and even submitted to several 
operations in a vain effort to obtain relief for 
persistent abdominal distress. Finally it devel- 
oped that years ago he had embezzled funds and 
had covered up his peculations by a fake holdup 
story. The fear of being apprehended produced 
the symptoms characteristic of a continuing 
anxiety. Gradually he became more and more pre- 
oceupied with his physical symptoms until finally 
the original worry became submerged completely 
and supplanted by worry about his health. 

Another type of neurosis is the so-called con- 
version type or hysterical reaction in which the 
original anxiety is relieved by a_ substitutive 
symptom such as amnesia, paralysis, loss of 
sensation, and the like. For example, a soldier 
under fire is too afraid to go on and yet does not 
dare to run away. In the dilemma he develops a 

* paralysis and is sent to a hospital as a casualty. 
Thus he unconsciously finds a socially acceptable 
defense against the fear of being killed at the 
front and the equally dreaded alternative of being 
shot as a deserter. 


Still other forms of neuroses are the obsessive. 
compulsive states wherein the individual protects 
himself against emotional tension by various ob- 
sessions and compulsions on the order of rituals 
and superstitions. By an obsession we mean an 
unwanted idea or an emotion that persists in the 
mind of the individual and cannot be dislodged 
by conscious processes. A compulsion is an irre- 
sistible impulse to perform an act contrary to 
the will of the subject. For example, an individual 
who has guilt feelings about masturbation may 
develop a handwashing ritual to relieve emotional 
tension, For another example, a young man 
strongly attached to his mother becomes inter- 
ested in a girl. Torn by the conflicting emotions, 
he finds an unconscious solution by transferring 
his anxiety to fear of riding in subways. By 
avoiding subways he avoids seeing his girl and 
thus protects his relationship with his mother. 

As far as probation officers are concerned, the 
psychotic offender presents a problem in disposi- 
tion, whereas the psychoneurotic offender is a 
problem in supervision because the latter is le- 
gally responsible for his antisocial behavior. 
Therefore, he may be under supervision as a 
probationer or, after leaving the institution, as 
a parolee or conditional releasee. All other factors 
being equal, the psychoneurotic offender is a 
good probation risk. The exceptions to the rule 
are certain obsessive-compulsive neurotics, such 
as the kleptomaniacs, who have a strong com- 
pulsion to steal, or the pyromaniacs who have a 
strong compulsion to set fires. Obviously such 
cases are dangerous to society and should not be 
at large. 

Probation officers can be of great help to of- 
fenders suffering from continuing anxiety be- 
cause the difficulty often can be straightened out 
by environmental manipulation, such as securing 
financial assistance, job placement, improving 
domestic relations, and the like. Deeper seated 
neuroses should be treated in mental hygiene 
clinics if such are available. If they are not, 
neurotics may receive considerable relief if 
someone will just listen to them sympathetically. 


The Psychopathic Personality 


There is no general agreement as to what 
psychopaths are, how they get that way, or what 
to do with them. They are not certifiably insane. 
Some of them may develop a psychosis. Others 
may malinger insanity in order to escape punish- 
ment for violations of the law. But, by and large, 
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ABNORMAL PERSONALITY TYPES AMONG OFFENDERS i 


psychopaths do not exhibit the classical signs 
of a psychosis such as hallucinations, delusions, 
disorientation, and loss of contact with reality. 

Most psychiatrists concede that psychopaths 
are not neurotic. However, some psychoanalysts 
maintain that psychopaths are neurotics who 
have such strong feelings of guilt that they 
commit crimes in order to be punished in ex- 
piation. To distinguish this type of neurotic 
from the ordinary one, the term “neurotic char- 
acter’ has been proposed as a substitute for 
psychopathic personality. Nevertheless, there is 
a basic difference between the psychopath and 
the neurotic. The former vents his emotional 
tension on his environment, whereas the latter 
turns his emotional tension upon himself. The 
one injures society, the other injures himself. 

Practically all psychiatrists maintain that 
psychopaths are not stupid or feeble-minded, 
that on the contrary, many are above average in 
intelligence. However, a number of authors qual- 
ify this by stating that psychopaths display a 
certain shallowness and superficiality ; they lack 
the depth, sincerity, and wisdom present in a 
truly intelligent person. A few authors, including 
the present author, believe that feeble-minded- 
ness and psychopathy may coexist in some cases. 

About the only positive trait common to all 
psychopaths is that they are nonconformists as 
judged by the standards of conduct set by a 
given community at a given time in history. The 
temporal and spacial qualifications are necessary. 
For example, to the Romans. Christ was a psy- 
chopath. To us He is a Divinity. 

For a further description of psychopaths we 
must resort to the delineation of types. First, 
there is the psychecpathic personality with path- 
dlogic sexuality, a group which includes various 
sexual perverts and homosexuals. Many of this 
type may be well adjusted in all except the sexual 
sphere. They may have good educations, hold ex- 
cellent jobs, and command the respect of their 
communities until their sex habits dis- 
closed. On the other hand, there are some, like 
the sadists who commit sex murders, mutilate 
their victims, and perpetrate other atrocious 
crimes, who are more dangerous to the public 
than a mad dog. 

Second, there is the psychopathic personality 
with pathologic emotienality, a motley assort- 
ment of abnormal individuals who do not fall 
conveniently into the psychotic or psychoneu- 
rotic classification. One subgroup is called the 
evelothmic, in which the individuals are given 
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to periods of depression alternating with periods 
of hyperactivity and elation, but not seriously 
enough to be recognized as manic-depressive 
psychotics, Another subgroup is composed of 
schizoid individuals who show many of the char- 
acteristics of schizophrenic psychosis, but are 
still in contact with reality. They are the type of 
individuals who run away from situations, the 
shut-ins, the day dreamers, the nomads. Still 
another subgroup is made up of paranoid indi- 
viduals, who are quarrelsome and litigious but 
do not carry it to the point of actual delusions of 
persecution. Lastly, there are the emotionally 
unstable who are given to episodes of explosive 
anger, irritability, destructiveness, and the like. 
The third large group is identified as psychopa- 
thic personality with asocial or amoral trends. 
These are the psychopaths proper, the kind who 
are usually seen in prisons and correctional insti- 
tutions. Their antisocial activities begin at an 
early age. They may steal money from their par- 
ents or neighbors, progress to stealing bicycles, 
then to stealing cars and to writing “rubber” 
checks, expecting “dad” to make good. They are 
untruthful. They lie, cheat, and break promises 
over and over again without the slightest com- 
punction. Extremely selfish, they believe the 
world revolves about them and their desires. They 
are unresponsive to kindness, taking it as a just 
due or demanding it as a right. They are unwilling 
to accept the blame for anything, projecting their 
difficulties upon the environment. They are habit- 
ually restless and dissatisfied. Totally irrespon- 
sible, they drift from job to job, place to place, 
do not contribute to the support of their families, 
and apparently have no consistent life plan or 
ambition. Above all they fail to profit by ex- 
perience no matter hew bitter it may be. 
Various theories heve been advanced as to the 
cause of psychopathic behavior. At one time it 
was considered a hereditary or constitutional con- 
dition representing a type of inferiority: hence 
the name “constitutional psychopathic inferior” 
was adopted. At the present time, the most pop- 
ular theory is that the psychopath is the product 
of a poor home environment in which parental 
rejection plays a major role. In other words, 
psychopathic personality is of psvchogenie origin, 
just as is neurosis. However, there is an aceumu- 
lation of evidence showing that some psycho- 
pathic behavior, at least, can be explained on the 
basis of brain injury, infection, and other organie 
factors. 
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The consensus seems to be that psychopaths 
are poor probation and parole risks and that 
they should be sent to a special institution under 
indeterminate sentence where they can be seg- 
regated not only from the public but from more 
tractable prisoners as well. Since psychopaths are 
considered legally responsible for their acts, they 
cannot be sent to mental hospitals as insane. The 
few psychopaths who do find their way into 
mental hospitals are so troublesome that hos- 
pital superintendents generally are opposed to 
any proposal that psychopaths should be com- 
mitted to mental hospitals. Wardens of prisons 
are just as anxious to get rid of them. 


Yet the prognosis is not entirely hopeless. In 
a study of psychopathic prisoners released from 
the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, 63 
percent of those who had been out 3 to 5 years 
were still out of trouble with the law based on 
Federal Bureau of Investigation Reports.? The 
Gluecks in their follow-up study of over 500 
delinquents are convinced there is a maturation 
factor in operation as far as their subjects are 
concerned.* They found that delinquents tend to 
become less aggressive and more law-abiding as 
they grow older. The present author is inclined 
to agree that the maturation theory applies to 
psychopaths. At any rate, very few psychopaths 
over the age of 30 have been admitted to the 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners. 


The psychopath who is well launched on an 
antisocial career does not present much of a 
problem to probation officers. Being a recidivist, 
it is not likely that he will be placed on proba- 
tion. For the same reason, there is a small chance 
that he will be granted parole. In many instances 
his institutional behavior is so bad that he is not 


2. Hulsey Cason and M. J. Pescor, “‘A Statistical Study of 500 
Psychopathic Prisoners.” Public Health Reports 61:16, April 19, 
1946. Pp. 557-574. 

3. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Later Criminal Careers, New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. 106-123. 


given even a conditional release, having for. 
feited all of his good time. 


The juvenile psychopath, however, is a problem 
in supervision because he frequently is placed on 
probation due to the natural reluctance on the 
part of the court to send youngsters to refor- 
matories. There is a general feeling that youthful 
offenders are done more harm than good in refor. 
matories. That may be true of casual offenders, 
but it does not apply to psychopaths. On the 
contrary, the juvenile psychopath is such an 
upsetting influence that he is not welcome in the 
ordinary juvenile correctional institution. In fact 
there are many administrators who would like 
to see juvenile psychopaths housed in an Alcatraz 
type of prison to remain there until they show 
some signs of maturation. Nevertheless, proba- 
tion officers will continue to have juvenile psycho- 
paths under their supervision, There is not much 
help that can be given in easing the burden of 
this supervision. Psychoanalysts claim they can 
cure psychopaths. Therefore, one step that can 
be taken is to refer the juvenile psychopath to 
a psychoanalyst for treatment. This assumes that 
the parents of the offender have enough money 
to pay for an analysis and that he is willing to 
take the treatment. 

All other measures must be purely empirical 
just as they are in the present institutional treat- 
ment of psychopaths. The supervision of a psycho. 
path requires a great deal of environmenta! mani- 
pulation. Sources of irritation must be removed 
or the psychopath removed from the irritant. He 
must be kept busy even if it requires frequent 
job changes. His leisure time must be occupied 
by vigorous athletics and wholesome recreation. 
Obviously the probation officer does not have 
time to devote so much attention to an indivi- 
dual case. One solution is to delegate the respon- 
sibility to a “big brother” who is capable and 
willing to assume such a role. 


BROKEN PERSONALITIES 


ROKEN situations involve problems referrable to the field of sociology 

—crime, delinquency, etc. Broken personalities, on the other hand, are 
the concerns of psychiatry and, generally, of all physicians. From long 
experience, from the observation of many wrecks, we have become familiar 
with certain tendencies, certain weaknesses, which seem to predispose to 
failure. With personalities that succeed, psychiatrists have less experience, 
but from a study of the failures we can understand the successes. 


—KARL A. MENNINGER in The Human Mind 
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Boys’ Court: Individualized Justice 
for the Youthful Offender 


By JUDGE J. M. BRAUDE 
The Municipal Court of Chicago 


USTICE, wrote Aristotle, is nothing more than 

giving every man what is his due. 

I know a traffic court judge who has justice 
worked out to a very fine science. He works from 
a chart which he sets before himself in the court- 
room as he presides. This chart consists of a number 
of vertical and horizontal lines, intersecting each 
other to form a series of squares, like a checker- 
board. At the top of the vertical columns are var- 
ious figures indicating speed limits, such as ‘25 
mph,” “80 mph,” “35 mph,” ete. Along the left 
hand side, next to the horizontal lines, are the pro- 
scribed rates of speed, beginning with “21 mph”’ 
and running up to “90 mph.” 

A defendant appears in court, charged with going 
52 miles per hour in a 35 mile-per-hour speed limit 
zone. The judge has only to place his pencil on the 
horizontal line that says “52” and then to follow 
that line clear across the page until it meets the 
vertical column headed by the symbol “35 mph.” 
The square in this intersection has a figure neatly 
written in—“‘$20.00 and costs.” Just as neatly, the 
judge enters a fine—‘“‘$20.00 and costs,’ and the 
next case is called. 

This next case involves another person who, 
purely by coincidence, is charged with going at 
the same rate of speed in exactly the same type of 
zone. The judge does not even have to look at 
his chart. Nor, for that matter, does he have to 
glance up at the defendant who has entered a plea 
of guilty. He merely levies a similar fine, “$20.00 
and costs,” and another case is disposed of. 

The judge has not the slightest doubt but that 
he is dispensing real and exact justice. Asked if this 
system meets the requirements of Aristotle’s defini- 
tion, he would probably reply that rule by chart 
offers the perfect method of giving every man his 
due. There are many who would agree with him. 


Need for Individualized Justice 


There are, on the other hand, many others who 
feel that such a method does not result in the met- 
ing out of substantial justice. There are many who 
believe that a hard and fast mechanical—almost 


mathematical—system fails to take into account 
many of the circumstances and elements which are 
of the utmost importance, perhaps not in arriving 
at a conclusion as to innocence or guilt but, most 
certainly, in determining what disposition shall be 
made of the person involved after there has been a 
finding of guilty. 

In our traffic court cases, the first defendant hap- 
pens to be a middle-aged man, married, with a 
family of five growing children. At the time of his 
arrest he was driving his 1935 model Ford. He was 
picked up early in the morning on his way to work 
at an hour when the streets were deserted, creating 
little danger to other motorists or pedestrians. In 
the second case we have a single man driving a very 
expensive car in a congested thoroughfare during 
the height of traffic. Each is charged with the same 
violation but before the judge they stand as persons 
presenting two entirely different problems. “Twenty 
dollars and costs” might sorely tax the resources of 
the first defendant; the second merely whips off a 
bill or two from a heavy roll of money and goes on 
his way. The only sting he feels is the loss of time 
which has been occasioned by his appearance in 
court. 

It would seem to me that a suspended fine with 
proper admonition might be sufficient punishment 
in the one case to assure the court and, for that 
matter, satisfy the community that the first de- 
fendant had learned his lesson. In the second case 
a much more substantial fine might be in order to 
accomplish the same end. This may be a very ele- 
mentary example but I have purposely selected 
them to serve as concrete instances. However, this 
method, in principle, seems to prevail in the entire 
administration of justice clear up to the most 
serious offense. 

It is obvious that slide-rule justice, by which the 
punishment is made to fit the crime, does not al- 
ways result in true and substantial justice, and Iam 
happy to say that the trend today is in the direction 
away from the “2 x 2 is 4”” method. 

The tendency today is rather to make the punish- 
ment (although many of us are substituting the 
word ‘‘treatment” for the word “‘punishment’’) fit 
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the individual rather than the crime itself. This 
tendency springs from a growing realization that 
individuals differ from one another and that they 
are frequently the product, and by-product, of the 
eonditions which surround them and over which, 
too often, they have but little or no control. While 
environmental factors cannot be held to be com- 
pletely responsible for the mistakes made by the 
individuals, the community cannot disclaim total 
liability when it tolerates conditions which provide 
fertile ground, and sometimes even the fertilizer, 
for antisocial acts which come to have criminal 
import. 


Punishment of Itself Is Not the Answer 


There is further justification for this change in 
attitude. We are realizing more and more as we 
go along that our old methods of administering 
the criminal law have failed in both of its ob- 
jectives: (1) the protection of society and (2) re- 
habilitation of the offender. For centuries we have 
punished people for their antisocial acts; yet, we 
still have crime with us, more abundant crime than 
ever. For years we have been sending men to the 
gallows, to the electric chair, and to the peniten- 
tiary; yet, drastic punishment does not seem to 
deter the next man from committing the same kind 
of offense the very next day. Unfortunately, ex- 
amples set by stern courts of justice do not seem 
to teach us much, if anything. We seem not to learn 
from the mistakes of others, from the lessons taught 
them, nor from the punishment meted out to them. 

Today, there is one man in jail for every 225 men 
over 16 years of age who are free. Criminologists 
estimate that almost 2 out of everv 100 males sooner 
or later commit crimes serious enough to eall for 
imprisonment but the threat of punishment hang- 
ing over our heads appears neither to disturb us 
nor to alter the statistical probability of the same 
old crimes being committed in the same old way. 

Nor does punishment, once imposed, keep the 
offender himself from committing another crime. 
In the Massachusetts State Prison, 70 percent of 
the inmates had previously been imprisoned. In the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 67 percent 
of the prisoners had been convicted earlier and 
served time. In New York, 80 percent of the men 
sentenced to prison had prior criminal records; 
2,703 of them had been arrested 10,766 times. 
In Michigan, jail inmates consisted of 63 percent 
repeaters; in Washington, D. C., 70 percent re- 
peaters; in Louisiana, 80 percent repeaters. In fact, 


recidivism has become a static sector in crimes 
profile. 

Present-day criminal procedure permits the 
court, or jury, to consider only evidence which js 
relevant to the alleged crime. However, the greater 
concern to society at large should not be the ques- 
tion of innocence or guilt, but rather the defendant’s 
make-up-—physical, mental, moral. Once guilt has 
been determined, the individual himself should be- 
come the subject of paramount importance to us; 
yet, unfortunately, such things as_ personality 
traits, mental stability, moral quirks, and physical 
defects are disregarded completely in determining 
what penalties should be imposed for the violation 
of law. Nven as we move in the direction of trying 
to make the punishment fit the individual and not 
the crime, we still seem bound by tradition to give 
primary consideration to the crime itself. 


Punishment Should Fit the Individual, 
Not the Crime 


Tradition is not the only obstacle which stands 
in the way of substantial justice. Trying to deter- 
mine the proper treatment to be accorded the 
individual requires scientific study. A judge nor- 
mally comes to the bench ill-equipped by training 
and experience to conduct such study himself and, 
indeed, were he adequately equipped, he probably 
would not have the time nor the patience to do the 
job well. And, undoubtedly, what the court needs 
are facilities, as adjuncts to the court, to assist it 
in conducting these investigations and in gathering 
the necessary data upon which to base its ultimate 
decision. 

Once guilt has been established, and confinement 
to a penal or correctional institution has been de- 
termined as the proper treatment for the offender, 
there still remains a major drawback in the process 
of rehabilitating the offender. Most of our prisons 
do very little to reform the inmate; to help him to 
adjust himself so as to take his place in the com- 
munity at the end of his prison term. Some institu- 
tions make an effort, but few maintain a complete 
constructive program geared to indoctrinate the 
prisoner with the equipment necessary to make him 
a creditable citizen of the community. Too often, 
the inmate has been made worse, rather than better, 
by reason of his confinement. His prison experience 
has embittered and hardened him; it has failed to 
convince him that the straight and narrow leads to 
the happy life. Instead, he comes out having learned 
only one thing-—to be careful the “‘next time” that 
he doesn’t get caught. 
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A Need for Systematic Study and Treatment 
of the Individual 


The prison community should be made into a 
social organization devoted to training its inmates, 
not only in a trade, or how to make a living, but to 
train them in the art of normal human relation- 
ships as well. They failed in these relationships 
when they were outside the prison walls and they 
will fail again if efforts are not made to correct 
the deficiencies which were responsible for those 
failures. Thomas Mott Osborne wrote: “We do not 
shudder when we think of a man with a broken leg 
being sent to the hospital, for we know that he will 
not come out with two broken legs, or if he has a 
strained tendon that he will not come out with a 
compound fracture. Yet, unfortunately, that is 
about what we feel will happen to the morally and 
psychically traumatized man who is sent to prison!”’ 

Those of us who insist on this rehabilitation are 
frequently the victims of severe criticism by other- 
wise reasonable men and women who protest that 
we are “mollycoddling” the criminals. These critics 
contend that when a man has committed a crime 
against society he should be made to pay the debt 
to society by punishment which will teach him 
never to sin again and if he does sin again, he must 
be punished over and over, each time separately 
for each separate sin. 

Although this argument has, on the surface, a 
measure of cold logic, it is wholly unrealistic and 
impractical. If we pursue that thought to its logical 
conclusion, we must reconcile ourselves to the no- 
tion that once a person is convicted of a crime he 
should be segregated from a community and sepa- 
rated from it for the rest of his days. It would seem 
that it would be much better to do all that we can 
to make sure that he will not sin the second time 
than to punish him for having sinned the first. Is 
it not far better to educate him, teach him, or train 
him to live as a law-abiding citizen than to have to 
punish him for not doing so? 

Institutional commitment cannot be considered 
a successful method of preventing further crime and 
delinquency. Despite their incarceration, a larger 
proportion (80 percent) of persons sent to institu- 
tions are rearrested than those given other forms of 
treatment (20 percent), such as supervision, pro- 
bation, suspended sentence, and the like. 


1. EpiTor’s NoTE: The Municipal Court of Chicago, of which the 
Boys’ Court is a specialized branch, is a court of record with juris- 
diction in both civil and criminal cases. In criminal cases it has 
original and unlimited jurisdiction of all misdemeanor cases and of 
prosecutions for the violations of municipal ordinances. In felony 
cases, jurisdiction is limited to preliminary examinations. If probable 
cause is found, cases are held to the Grand Jury. Should indictments 
follow, the cases are tried thereafter in the Criminal Court of Cook 
County. 


The Boys’ Court at Chicago 


If punishment in and of itself is not the answer 
and does not afford a solution to the problem of 
crime, where then may we look for the answer? 
Boys’ Court in Chicago gives us some hope that 
there is an answer. 

“Exactly what do we mean by a Boys’ Court,” 
you ask? Chicago has had such a court since March, 
1914. We have managed to have this court without 
any special legislation, the court having been desig- 
nated as one of the specialized branches of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago.’ The Boys’ Court 
deals with cases involving boys from the ages of 
17 to 21. Unlike some of the other courts through- 
out the country which have been patterned after 
it, the Chicago Boys’ Court has no power to deal 
with such offenses as waywardness, incorrigibility, 
or association with undesirable persons. These cate- 
gories do not appear in the Criminal Code of 
Illinois. 

In order to bring a case into the Boys’ Court, a 
definite criminal or quasi-criminal charge must be 
brought against the boy if court action is desired. 
(Chicago has no special court for girls over juvenile 
court age because, under Illinois statutes, the Juve- 
nile Court of Cook County is given jurisdiction of 
girls up to the age of 18. When a girl reaches her 
18th birthday the law says she becomes a woman 
and, thereafter, if she gets into trouble she is dealt 
with in the Women’s Court, except for the charges 
of felony, in which event she is brought to trial in 
the Felony Court.) 

Seventeen is the age at which juvenile court 
jurisdiction of boys in Illinois comes to an end. 
Prior to 1914, boys over 17 who ran afoul of the 
law were tried in the same courts in which men were 
tried. In those days no adequate provisions were 
made for dealing with the special problems pre- 
sented by boys who had passed the juvenile court 
age of 17 but were still under their legal majority 
of 21. 

Today, the Boys’ Court has jurisdiction over 
criminal and quasi-criminal offenses committed by 
boys of the ages specified and conducts preliminary 
examinations for felony cases, holding them upon 
finding probable cause for action by the grand jury. 
If an indictment is returned, such cases are tried by 
the Criminal Court of Cook County. This court is 
composed of judges who have been assigned to that 
court from the Superior Court of Cook County or 
the Circuit Court of Cook County. The Criminal 
Court does not have a separate division for younger 
defendants. The Boys’ Court is Chicago’s answer 
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to the need for a tribunal equipped to deal especially 
with the problems which late adolescence presents. 
The jurisdiction and procedure of the Boys’ Court 
are the same as those of the other branches of the 
judicial system but there are certain special charac- 
teristics which distinguish it from those courts 
which have the usual criminal and quasi-criminal 
jurisdiction. 

First, boys’ cases are segregated from other cases 
so that they do not associate with older offenders. 
Second, a degree of specialization of judicial func- 
tion results from this separation. Thus, the judge 
is enabled to become familiar with the special prob- 
lems involved, and the accent is on the individual 
rather than his crime. There is still too much re- 
shuffling in the assignment of judges. The highly 
specialized nature of the work calls for much longer 
tenure in assignment than has been the practice. 
The judge in Boys’ Court should be retained in that 
specialized division for a minimum of 2 years, with 
a 3 or 4 year period preferred, because the unique 
requirements of this particular court call for a 
special knowledge which is best acquired by long 
experience and for which there is no substitute. 

Available to the judge in Boys’ Court are the 
facilities of the Social Service Department and the 
Psychiatric Institute, both adjuncts of the Munici- 
pal Court of Chicago. 


Philosophy and Procedure of the Boys’ Court 


The philosophy of the Boys’ Court briefly stated 
is this: That, if the law curiously enough says that 
“every dog is entitled to at least one bite” then, 
certainly, every boy ought to be entitled to at least 
one chance and every effort is made to give to a first 
offender that one chance. While the facility of pro- 
bation is available to court, it is used at a minimum 
because before one can be admitted to probation 
he must first be found guilty. Having been found 
guilty, he is stamped with a criminal record and 
then telling him to go out and make good is more 
likely to be a handicap than an order. Instead, 
there has been developed throughout the years an 
extra-legal form of probation which is called 
“supervision.”” Under the technique of supervision, 
the defendant is placed with any one of four dif- 
ferent agencies which co-operate with the court but 
are not part of the court system. These are: The 
Holy Name Society, representing the Catholic 
group; the Chicago Church Federation, represent- 
ing the Protestant group; the Jewish Social Service 
Bureau; and the Colored Big Brothers Organiza- 
tion. Each of these has developed its own special 


techniques. All the court asks is that these tech- 
niques be used to the best possible advantage with 
respect to the particular defendants assigned for 
supervision to their respective care. 

If after the period of supervision the supervising 
agency reports that the defendant has made an 
apparent adjustment and is ready for ultimate 
discharge, the defendant is then officially dis- 
charged on the court records and to all intents 
and purposes there is no criminal record against 
him. This system is its own reward and works at 
least fairly satisfactorily as attested by the fact 
that of all first offenders given a chance in this 
manner, 72 percent do not come back while they 
are still Boys’ Court age and, of the 28 percent that 
do return, a good many come back charged with 
minor or insignificant offenses. 

Now, why do we need a court especially for boys 
between the ages of 17 and 21? There are many 
reasons. For one, boys within that age range com- 
mit a large proportion of America’s serious crimes. 
Thousands of them are arrested every year, go to 
prison, and come out hardened criminals ready for 
a full-fledged career in crime. These young offenders 
pose a serious problem in controlling crime and pro- 
tecting society. Persons from 16 to 21 constitute 
50 percent of all auto thieves, 40 percent of all 
burglars, and 28 percent of all robbers and thieves. 
Since this group forms over 13 percent of the popu- 
lation, they double the normal quotas in robberies 
and thefts, treble it in burglaries, and nearly quad- 
ruple it in auto thefts. These offenders make up 
more than 90 percent of all major crimes in the 
United States. There are more statistics, rather 
gruesome reading, and all of them confirm this dis- 
proportion in crime in our 17 to 21 age group. 


Significance of the Age Group 17 to 21 


Sometime ago, speaking before the Conference 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the late Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme 
Court of Baltimore had this to say: 


I do not have to tell this audience how important 
this group is. You know better than anyone else that 
the automobile thief, the burglar, the highway robber, 
is not an old man, not even a middle-aged man—he is 
a nineteen year old boy. You have seen him, you have 
caught him at his work, breaking into stores and 
dwellings, borrowing automobiles without the knowl- 
edge of their owners, reckless, swaggering, often 
carrying a gun, a serious menace to the publie safety. 
And I have seen him in the court room. But worse 
than that, I have sentenced him and sent him away 
from the court room with the full knowledge that he 
would come back again, an even greater menace, 
after committing more serious crimes, because I had 
no power and no means to deal with him adequately 
and constructively. This is the great tragedy of our 
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present haphazard criminal law administration. The 
young offender, the offender still in the formative 
period of his life, the offender who might be rehabil- 
itated and set upon the right path—we deliberately 
force him into a lifetime of crime. And then we 
arrest him again, and try him again—and again—and 
again—all for no good to him, no good to his family, 
and no good to society. 

Yes, in order to discover the answer to Judge 
Ulman’s dilemma, we should distinguish between 
the boys in this age group and those criminals over 
21. At least we fixed this upper limit for the time 
being until such time as the public is ready to accept 
this philosophy in relation to all offenders. 

Strangely enough, the civil side of our common 
law has always made a distinction between a male 
person over 21 and a male person under 21 so we 
find that those under 21 are still generally legally 
incompetent to enter into contracts which may be 
enforced against them with but few possible ex- 
ceptions; that they may not hold or dispose of prop- 
erty in their own name but may do so by means of 
a conservator appointed by the court; that they 
may not sue or be sued in their own name but must 
act through a guardian appointed for that purpose. 

Again, the civil law since early days has recog- 
nized that a male person of 21 does not possess that 
degree of maturity which would qualify him to take 
his place as a full-fledged member of society, re- 
sponsible to it for all his acts. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, in the absence of the specific statute, the 
criminal side of our law has never made any such 
distinction. The primary test which the criminal 
law makes is this: Is the person charged with the 
crime capable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong? If he is, then he should be made to pay his 
debt to society for the wrong he has committed. 
So we find, as recently as 40 or 50 years ago boys 
in England as young as 14 years of age being put 
to death for murder and in some of our Eastern 
states sent to prison for life. Only 3 years ago a boy 
of 16 was indicted for murder, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to the State penitentiary where he is 
right now—in our own Cook County Criminal 
Court. And, as this is being written, there is another 
indictment for murder in Cook County—a boy of 
13 charged with the murder of an even younger 
playmate—-and all this in the same county that 
gave to our country the concept of the juvenile 
court. 


Individual Differences Should Be 
Taken into Account 


There should be a Boys’ Court, or its counter- 


part, in every county in the country—a court es- 
tablished on the principal that the individual boy 


is far more important than the crime which he has 
committed. Just as individuals differ from one 
another in physical attributes, so they differ in 
personality traits. The law itself recognizes but one 
kind of age—the chronological age. That is the law 
we find mentioned in our statute books. The rule 
says that a 20-year-old person is a person born 20 
years ago. Yet, those of us who work in this field 
know that a person has more than one age and that 
those other ages are frequently more important than 
his chronological age. There is, for example, the 
mental age. In my own work in the Boys’ Court 
I have had before me many boys who were 19- 
years-old chronologically because they were born 
19 years ago but were mentally much younger— 
9 or 10. And while a boy may be 19 years old 
chronologically, because he was born 19 years ago, 
and 19 years old mentally, because he passes our 
psychometric tests on the basis which we havé 
established as norms for 19-year-old persons, yet he 
may be much younger in a third kind of age which 
the law itself does not recognize but which must be 
taken into account in dealing with him if the ends 
of substantial justice are to be met, and this age is 
that which we call the physiological—or the bio- 
logical—or the endocrine age. The boy may be 
normal mentally but his body functions may be 
overdeveloped or underdeveloped, a factor which 
may govern and control him in his behavior. These 
are elements which evade our slide-rule justice, but 
must be sought out in each particular instance. 


The Youth Correction Authority 


Some 9 or 10 years ago the American Law Insti- 
tute recognized the importance of this approach 
and, at that time, had great experience after pro- 
found research. It came forward with the proposal 
for the establishment of a new system of dealing 
with youthful offenders, presented to the various 
statutes for their consideration a model, or what is 
called a “‘Youth Correction Authority Act” the gist 
of which was that the judge was to be merely the 
trier of the issue of innocence or guilt. Having 
resolved the issue in favor of guilt there would be 
nothing more for him to do but to “commit the 
convicted defendant” to a Correction Authority 
which would be composed of specialists in the field 
of psychiatry, penology, sociology, and education, 
whose duty it would be to study the individual and 
determine his particular needs, and then prescribe 
a method of treatment which would have for its 
ultimate goal the rehabilitation of the individual 
with a view toward his reintegration into the com- 
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munity with the probability of his becoming a 
useful citizen thereby enhanced. But one or two 
statutes have thus far accepted this proposal. It 
is too early to predict, with any degree of certainty, 
what success we can expect from this new approach. 
From preliminary reports the indications are that 
progress is being made. The next 5 or 10 years will 
tell more of the story. In the meantime, those who 
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think along these lines have work to do. There is 
much satisfaction in seeking the solution to the 
problem of a problem boy. It was John Hay who 
summed it up so well when he penned: 
“T think that saving a wayward boy 

And bringing him to his own 

Is a task with much more profit 

Than sitting on a throne.” 


The Treatment of Offenders in Sweden‘ 


By THORSTEN SELLIN 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


WEDEN for many years has enjoyed a repu- 
tation as a nation which deals with its social 
problems in a sensible manner, treading the middle 
way between the extremes of social ideologies. Its 
welfare legislation has grown out of a desire to give 
the average citizen a standard of living which satis- 
fies all his basic needs. It is characteristic of the 
spirit which animates the leaders of the people that 
the effort to accomplish this has not ceased and that 
improvements are constantly being made. I shall 
deal with only one aspect of this effort—the gradual 
creation of a system of dealing with offenders, a 
system which in recent years in particular has 
undergone major changes that mark the beginning 
of an over-all reform of the criminal law which gives 
promise of making Sweden an acknowledged leader 
in this field of social planning. 

We, in the United States, have been justly proud 
of our contribution to penal reform. Many of the 
now generally accepted features of correctional 
treatment either originated or were developed here 
—the juvenile court, probation, and parole, for 
instance. We have been willing to experiment with 
new ideas but at the same time we have shown a 
stubborn veneration for tradition in some sectors 
of our penal system. Any impartial observer would 
conclude, on the whole, that our progress has been 
uneven and partial and that we have still a long 
way to go, even in the most progressive of our 
states, before we can be said to have acquired an 
organization of penal treatment which meets the 
demands of a scientific age. To reach that goal we 
might profit from the lessons of other nations. The 


*Address delivered December 15, 1947, under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs of the Public Charities 
Association and the Education and Recreation Division of the 
Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia, and on February 13, 1948, 
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experience of other nations may not be imitable in 
all respects. Conditions in a foreign country may be 
so very different from ours that we cannot copy 
their legislation, but there is nothing to prevent us 
from receiving stimulus and suggestions which can 
be adapted to our use. 

Sweden is a small country by our standards, 
somewhat larger in area than New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey put together. 
It has a population of 6,800,000, composed almost 
entirely of native-born persons. It has no race prob- 
lem, relatively few immigrants, and its non-Protes- 
tant sects number only a few thousand adherents. 
The trend toward urbanization is clear but the 
largest city, Stockholm, contains only 10 percent 
of the country’s population as compared with 
Philadelphia which includes 20 percent of the popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania. The cities have none of the 
slums that mar our larger urban communities. The 
visitor is struck by the orderliness and cleanliness 
of the cities and their recreational facilities for chil- 
dren and adults alike. 

The welfare legislation of Sweden has not suc- 
ceeded in abolishing poverty completely but it has 
cushioned its effects to such a degree that no one 
can be said to be “‘suffering”’ from poverty. Further- 
more, a sensible attitude has been taken toward 
some, at least, of the foibles of mankind. There is 
no policy racket, for lotteries are not illegal although 
they have to submit to official control unless they 
are operated by the state itself. When we add that 
even petty graft is so rare as to create a scandal 
when it occurs, it should be clear that Sweden ex- 
hibits social characteristics that differ in many re- 
spects from ours and that these characteristics have 
direct bearing on her problem of crime control. 
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What we might expect is also found—her crime 
rate is astonishingly low and there is no organized 
crime. 

Social progress which is reflected in a declining 
crime rate also has resulted in a progressive lighten- 
ing of penalties for crime. In 1943, for instance, 
there were about 179,000 sentences imposed by the 
courts of first instance. As Sweden abolished the 
death penalty in 1921, these sentences were either 
to fines or to some form of imprisonment. All but 
9,500 were sentences to fines; 8,500 sentences to 
imprisonment were for 1 year or less (most of them 
for 6 months or less). Only seven sentences were for 
6 years or longer and only two for life, while 65 
persons were given indefinite sentences as recidi- 
vists or defective delinquents, 314 were sent to a 
reformatory for youthful offenders, and 224 were 
sent to a correctional school. Judging from these 
figures, one would conclude either that Swedish 
criminality is of a mild type or that the courts and 
the criminal law are unusually lenient. Both would 
be true, if compared with the United States. There 
are good grounds for assuming that there is a direct 
relationship between the nature and extent of a 
country’s criminality and the nature and quality 
of its penal system. Low crime rates and lenient 
penalties go hand in hand. To a country which 
places a statutory limit of 10 years on prison terms 
(except life sentences, sentences to preventive de- 
tention of defective delinquents, or sentences to 
internment of recidivists), some of our criminal 
laws and judicial practices would, therefore, appear 
almost barbarous. 

While our social conditions may not permit us, 
then, to copy the penal treatment devices or insti- 
tutions of Sweden or any other country more fortu- 
nate than we with respect to crime rates, we would 
do well to follow more intently the progress of penol- 
ogy in such countries. It obviously would be im- 
possible to survey all aspects of the Swedish penal 
system in one article or address. I therefore shall 
pay no attention to the substantive criminal law 
and practically none to the courts, and instead con- 
‘centrate on the treatment of the offender. Since by 
and large the penal systems of Western countries 
are similar in most major constituent parts and 
differ primarily in emphasis or in details, I shall 
furthermore limit myself to a discussion of some of 
the features of the Swedish penal system which are 
different from ours in some important respect. 


The Child Delinquent 


Sweden has no juvenile courts. In 1902 children 
under 15 years of age who committed offenses were 
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exempted from punishment under the criminal law 
and turned over to the child welfare authorities. 
Each commune has such a board, which has wide 
authority over dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent children. These boards are composed in part 
of persons appointed because of their special in- 
terest in children’s problems and in part of persons 
officially concerned with them, such as a school 
principal, a physician, and a minister. They have 
all the powers of our juvenile courts and can com- 
mit to institutions, remove a child from parental 
care, and place it in a foster home, ete. Usually 
probation is relied upon to reclaim the child. 

The institutions used as a last resort are special 
schools. They number 33 and are scattered in var- 
ious sections of the country, some of them directly 
administered by some governmental authority, 
others operated by private welfare or religious 
organizations. All are under the supervision and 
control of a bureau in the central Social Admin- 
istration in Stockholm. Until recently they were 
referred to as protective schools, but now they are 
called simply “schools belonging to the child wel- 
fare authorites.’’ They have beds for a total of some 
1,200 children, or an average of about 35 in a school 
Every effort is made to run these institutions as 
ordinary boarding schools. In at least one school, 
in the northern part of the country, a few boys from 
the neighborhood have been accepted as day stu- 
dents at the special request of parents who wanted 
them to receive the vocational training afforded. 
Since the school population is small in the indi- 
vidual institutions, no great variety of training can 
be offered by any one of them. Usually one or two 
trades are taught. Each child committed is directed 
by the school bureau mentioned to the institution 
best suited for him or her and transfers can always 
be made if there is a need for them. Furloughs are 
granted occasionally to permit the child to retain 
contact with his family if that is desirable. 

The average age of the pupils of these schools 
has increased as the tendency to rely more and 
more on the child welfare boards has developed. 
These boards have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
courts up to age 18 and in some cases up to the age 
of 21. Recent legislation has made it easier for prose- 
cutors and judges to relinquish their rights to prose- 
cute or sentence in favor of action by the child 
welfare. It is now rare to find anyone under 18 as 
a defendant in a criminal case. 


Detention Before Trial 


The number of persons detained for trial is neces- 
sarily small, but the visitor is struck by the fact 
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that the strictest segregation is applied to this group 
of prisoners. They are always held in individual 
cells. It is generally felt that each accused has a 
right to privacy and that he should not mingle with 
other prisoners until his case has been decided. The 
bull pen or cage or whatever name may be applied 
to the common day room of so many of our jails 
is unknown in Sweden. 


The Fine 


Few people in this country ever have heard of a 
day-fine. Some years ago, when preliminary plans 
were being drafted for a revision of the penal code 
a great deal of thought was devoted to the problem 
of the most popular penalty of the code, the fine. 
No matter from what angle it was studied, it seemed 
obvious that the plain monetary fine tended to 
punish the poor more heavily than the well-to-do. 
At the same time it was difficult to apply the idea 
of the graduated income tax to monetary penalties 
that of old were supposed to be punishments pro- 
portionate more or less to the offense and not to the 
contents of the offender’s pocketbook. A solution 
was found by the aid of a legal fiction. After 1931 
it became possible to give equal punishments to the 
rich and the poor. By sentencing both to the same 
number of day-fines for the same offense, one pre- 
served the equality before the law, and by making 
the monetary content of a day fine equivalent to 
the offender’s net income during a day one achieved 
an equalization in the severity of the punishment. 
Nearly all fines in Sweden are now assessed in day- 
fines and the system is considered successful and 
fair. The installment system of fine payments has 
had the same effect as in England; i.e., it has helped 
greatly to reduce the number of terms served for 
nonpayment. 

The Swedish legislator has refused to let fines 
clog up and interfere with probation. Fines are 
collected by constables and sheriffs. The install- 
ment system provided for by law facilitates pay- 
ment. The absence of installment legislation in most 
of our states has made it necessary for our courts 
which want to achieve the same results to place 
offenders on probation, on the only condition that 
they pay, in installments, a ‘sum of money” which 
is really the fine in disguise. The probation officer 
than becomes a collector to the detriment of his 
real functions. A grave misconception concerning 
the real meaning of probation occasionally is voiced 
even by judges here and there when they claim to 
be warm supporters of probation simply because the 
collections so made exceed the salary of the pro- 
bation officer. 


The Swedish legislator also has refused to con- 
sider a prison term the natural substitute for a mon- 
etary penalty. The law of 1939 makes this clear, 
After an offender has been fined he often is granted 
a delay of perhaps months before beginning pay- 
ments, if such delay is considered proper and neces- 
sarv to secure payment. Only if the defendant fails 
to pay because of deliberate neglect or stubborn 
refusal does the court impose a prison term for 
nonpayment, but the law gives the judge the right 
to suspend the execution of this sentence in a last 
effort to secure payment. In 1946 only 286 persons 
went to prison for failure to pay a fine. 


Institutional Treatment 


There are many features of the institutional sys- 
tem which should prove of interest to the American 
student. Sweden wholeheartedly approved and a- 
dopted the Pennsylvania system of separate and 
solitary confinement in the 1840’s after the King 
had written a noted monograph advocating it. The 
system remained essentially unchanged until after 
the First World War and the segregation mentioned 
was maintained in a manner reminiscent of the 
Eastern Penitentiary in its early days. But now 
this system has disappeared. The final blow against 
it was the act of 1945 which set in motion a reor- 
ganization program which has not yet been com- 
pleted but is well under way. Its aim is to produce 
a program of institutional treatment which not only 
rests on an expressed philosophy of rehabilitation 
but—and this is the important feature—actually 
rehabilitates the offender, if he is reformable, or 
interns him for an indefinite period if he is not. 

A word should be said here about the indetermi- 
nate sentence. Our enthusiasm for this type of sen- 
tence in connection with crimes in general never 
has had a strong echo on the European continent. 
This repugnance on the whole is shared by the 
Swedish legislator who has a strong and traditional 
respect for the courts, a certain distrust for adminis- 
trative authority, at least when it comes to fixing 
the duration of imprisonment, and a general feeling 
that justice and the protection of individual rights 
might be threatened by such sentences. Yet there 
came a time, in Sweden as elsewhere, when the need 
for indeterminate confinement for at least certain 
types of offenders was recognized as necessary for 
the protection of the community. Traditions were 
strong enough, however, to make it necessary to 
introduce the idea by the back door, so to speak. 
Laws were passed in 1927 defining “defective de- 
linquents” and “habitual criminals,” and ‘“mea- 
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sures of security” called “preventive detention”’ 
and “internment”’ were created. These ‘‘measures”’ 
were made indefinite in duration, the court fixing 
a minimum before which an administrative board, 
called the Internment Board, could release on 
parole. But—and this is worth noting—when these 
new institutes were first adopted it was still neces- 
sary for the court to impose a traditional flat sen- 
tence for the offense under consideration and then 
substitute the applicable “measure of security”’ for 
it, such measure being regarded not as a punish- 
ment for the crime but as a protective device simi- 
lar in nature to a commitment to a mental hospital. 
A couple of years ago this dualism was abolished 
and the courts now can impose, under certain con- 
ditions, indefinite sentences on the two classes of 
offenders mentioned without prior sentence to a 
definite punishment. Theoretically, however, pre- 
ventive detention and internment still remain “‘mea- 
sures of security’’ and not punishments. 

In 1935 a relatively indeterminate sentence was 
instituted also for youthful offenders between 18 
and 21 years of age, the maximum being set at 4 
years and the sentence to be served in an inter- 
mediate reformatory patterned on the Borstals of 
England and Denmark. 

One feature of the present institutional setup is 
the smallness of the institutions. Although there are 
today only about 1,600 to 1,700 persons in penal 
institutions on any given day, including those held 
for trial, or about the same number confined daily 
in the Moyamensing and Holmesburg prisons com- 
bined, about 30 institutions exist for their treat- 
ment. Not so many years ago it was believed that 
large central institutions would prove best, but now 
there is a general feeling that retraining of offenders 
cannot be done properly except in small groups. 
Only when the institutional population is small can 
the staff exert strong and close influence on those in 
their care. Penal treatment is recognized as being 
effected essentially through personal contact and 
teaching, based on a relationship of mutual under- 
standing, confidence, and respect. Swedish prison 
administrators prefer to have institutions with not 
more than 40 or 50 inmates. The largest prison, the 
Central Prison in Stockholm, still has about 300. 

The existence of so many small institutions makes 
possible, and even necessary, a classification of 
those admitted. This classification process is facili- 
tated by two factors. First, the institutions are all 
administered by one state agency, which can de- 
velop a uniform policy. Today nine institutions are 
wholly or in part used as classification depots where 
the prisoner on admission is studied medically and 


socially during a 2-month period, after which he is 
transferred to the institution most suited for him. 
It is obligatory in the case of prisoners who are 
serving at least 6 months, in whatever category 
they may fall. The classification procedure would, 
of course, be of less immediate value in the case of 
short-termers. 

The second factor is the presentence investigation 
which is now required before a defendant can be 
sentenced to 6 months or longer, placed on pro- 
bation, given a suspended sentence, or sentenced 
to a reformatory. The report of this investigation 


- is made a part of the documents which accompany 


the commitment papers and therefore becomes 
available and useful to the institutional adminis- 
trators. 

The classification procedure is greatly aided by 
the fact that the prison administration has full 
powers to effect transfers among institutions. One 
of the results has been that the carefully drawn dis- 
tinctions in the criminal law between those sen- 
tenced to hard labor, those sentenced as youthful 
offenders, or to simple imprisonment or as detainees 
or internees has in practice often disappeared when 
the administration has felt that it would benefit a 
given prisoner. The relatively great number of in- 
stitutions has permitted a considerable degree of 
specialization. Some are definitely institutions for 
trade training or agricultural training. Others take 
care of some special groups such as mentally sub- 
normal cases. A few of them are maximum security 
institutions but most are open or semi-open. The 
whole system is based on the assumption that a 
minority of the prisoners require strong walls and 
bars and that social retraining cannot best be 
achieved except under conditions which approxi- 
mate as much as possible life in a free society. The 
removal of liberty is considered to be the essence of 
punishment; even in the open institutions the in- 
mate is deprived of freedom by the rule which 
limits his movements to the “campus”’ so to speak. 

Almost everywhere the prisoner has a night cell 
or room of his own, but in some of the camps and 
certain other institutions three or even more sleep 
in the same room. Some of the most recently estab- 
lished agricultural camps are nothing but farm- 
houses somewhat remodeled for their new purpose. 
The prisoner is encouraged to decorate his room 
(there are no inside cells of the Auburn type) and 
it is not uncommon to find cells with walls hung 
with oil paintings, well-filled bookcases, flower pots 
on the window sill, and curtains at the windows. 
Solitary confinement is used only as a disciplinary 
device. 
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The labor of the prisoner is obligatory and is re- 
quired by law to be of a nature that affords him 
training in something that will help to earn his live- 
lihood on release. The state-use system is general 
but not exclusive. Every prisoner is entitled to and 
and receives a small wage so long as he is engaged 
in work for the institution. The novel feature of a 
“free labor permit” is of special interest. Since 1943 
a prisoner may, after a certain length of time in the 
institution, secure permission to work for a private 
employer outside the enclosure. This privilege is 
sparingly used—there were some 30 permits issued 
in 1947—and usually involves very long-term offen- 
ders or reformatory youths. One lifer in the Stock- 
holm prison has been so employed for some time 
after having served about 8 years of his term with- 
in walls. Such prisoners return to the institution 
after work and spend the night there. 

Every effort is made to maintain contacts of 
prisoners with their families or others who are in- 
terested in their welfare. Occasionally a prisoner 
may be permitted, if he has established a reputa- 
tion for reliability, to visit his family for a few days 
on a furlough. Over 800 such furloughs were granted 
last year and they rarely were abused. Before 
parole is granted, a prisoner may be furloughed 
in order to hunt for a job. 


Parole 


There is one feature of the parole system which 
merits attention. Every prisoner serving 6 months 
or longer must be released on parole. He may apply 
for parole if he has finished two-thirds of his term 
but if he is not granted it, he must be so released 
when he has served five-sixths of his term. If the 
prison sentence is shorter than 1 year, he must re- 
main on parole for 6 months; if the sentence is one 


year or longer, the parole period must last at least 
1 year. In practice this means that a prisoner sen- 
tenced to 1 year may ask to be paroled at the end 
of 8 months, in which case he automatically stays 
on parole for an additional 12 months. If he is re- 
fused parole—-the prison administration is the pa- 
role authority—-he must be paroled at the end of 
10 months and stay on parole for 12 months in 
addition. This parole period is consequently the 
same length until sentences of more than 6 years 
are encountered, for then the parole period lasts as 
long as the unexpired term. Parole interrupts the 
service of a sentence and violation causes the reim- 
prisonment of the violator to complete the term. 

This is one feature we might do well to copy. 
Under our system a prisoner compelled to serve 
the maximum term is completely free when it ex- 
pires although he is just the person who is most in 
need of guidance and supervision because of the 
very reasons which caused the parole authorities 
to deny him parole. We should adopt either the 
Swedish principle described above or legislation 
which automatically attaches a parole period to all 
maximum sentences to be used by the parole au- 
thorities when they see fit but required in the case 
of persons denied parole before the expiration of 
the maximum. If the latter device were employed, 
parole violation would have to be made an offense, 
however, resulting in reimprisonment for some 
specified time. 

There are many other aspects of the Swedish 
program of penal treatment that would be worth 
more detailed consideration, but enough, perhaps, 
has been mentioned in this discussion to indicate 
that a more intimate study of the experiences of 
other democracies with penal treatment might be 
profitable to all who are interested in or actively 
planning reforms in the penological fiels. 


UR age and history, for these thousand years, has not been the history 
of kindness, but of selfishness. Our distrust is very expensive. The 
money we spend for courts and prisons is very ill laid out. We make, by 
distrust, the thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and by our court and jail 
we keep him so. 


—EMERSON in Man the Reformer 
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Crime Prevention: Who Prevents What? 


By EpwIn J. LUKAS 
Executive Director, Society for the Prevention of Crime, New York City 


O put the matter mildly, the mass of people 

today are being deceived by a grotesque species 
of criminological quackery. Ponder a few exhibits, 
among the many: A well-known magazine, boasting 
an enormous circulation, commendably enough had 
a monthly feature devoted to ‘‘techniques of crime 
prevention.” But each article dipped into the prob- 
lem with monstrous indifference to the dynamics of 
criminal behavior. Each capitalized the folklore 
and superstitions of an uninformed public, ranging 
from platitudinous nonsense about the benefit of 
balanced diets to the consummate effrontery of sug- 
gesting that rigid discipline and supervised recrea- 
tion supply the final answers to crime prevention. 
There was not a single criminologist, sociologist, 
psychiatrist, or psychologist among the authors of 
these “authoritative” articles! 

Here is an example of another kind. Recently a 
proposal was advanced that we annually celebrate 
National Crime Prevention Week. (It has long been 
acknowledged that ‘‘National (anything) Week”’ is 
a means of increasing the sale of flowers and haber- 
dashery. ) This was the brain child of an advertising 
agency promoting the sale of a product by means 
of a “‘cops-and-robbers”’ radio program. The pro- 
gram’s commentator from week to week dinned his 
quaint notions of crime prevention into the ears of 
the listening audience. An idea of the nature of the 
prevalently unromantic preventive techniques to be 
advocated during this annual crusade against crime 
may be derived from its principal facets for the 
first year: 

(1) Keep your front doors locked constantly. 

(2) Remove your key from the ignition lock in 
your auto when not in use. 

(3) Improve street lighting. 

(4) Don’t count your money in public. 

Examine another impulse to exploit the naivete’ 
of the public. A new business enterprise advertised 
its ability to furnish a “Police Escort for Every 
Woman.”’ Attractive window-display material in 
shops along many avenues depicted some thugs in 
frantic flight and emblazoned thereon in bright red 
letters was the following intriguing slogan: “An 
Alarm in Time Prevents Crime.’”’ Attached was a 
shiny object which could be purchased for 89 cents. 
It was a whistle! 


And we shouldn’t overlook those psychoquacks 
who peddle a cultism, embroidered with pseudo- 
scientific gibberish, as a cure-all for emotional ills, 
including those which often result in criminal be- 
havior. They are the unlicensed personal problem 
counselors. There are now over 25,000 such crea- 
tures in this country who advertise themselves as 
being capable of resolving deep neuroses and, in- 
deed, psychosis itself. 

These are but a few samples randomly selected 
from the melange of proposals which greet our ears 
incessantly. There are countless others—all seri- 
ously advanced as crime preventives: that the sale 
of cola drinks and of tea or coffee to persons under 
18 years of age, be prohibited; that comics be 
banned from newsstands; that slot-machines and 
jute-boxes be destroyed; that movies, literature, and 
radio programs depicting criminal episodes be cen- 
sored; that the sale of all alcoholic beverages be 
prohibited; that a fish diet be fed to people with 
emotional problems; that we dot the landscape with 
playgrounds, canteens, and boys’ clubs; ete. 


OUTMODED CONCEPTS ABOUT CRIME 


The simplicity of the concepts thus espoused is 
disarming. It would be a fatal error to dismiss the 
thinking which yields to these allurements as the 
vaporing of a lunatic fringe, or to imagine that they 
are not regarded seriously by the public. Unhappily, 
that is not the case. They reflect the primitive views 
of the vast majority of laymen in this country to- 
day, each of whom considers himself as possessing 
the qualifications of expertness. 

Nor are the public’s artless notions concerning 
prevention self-limiting; they extend as well to cor- 
rectional treatment of criminal offenders. Having 
oversimplified the causes of crime, the public also 
oversimplifies its remedies. With some notable 
exceptions, the brutalizing practices of the early 
penology of ancient people—idleness, perfunctory 
custody, meaningless discipline, isolation, even flog- 
ging—are still among the degrading characteristics 
of a modern penology that is said to have been 
“reformed.” 

To be sure, there has been recognition here and 
there that the popular ‘‘rehabilitative’’ methods of 
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the past have, in large part, failed utterly to pro- 
duce little more than remorseless and revengeful 
recidivists. But any honest appraisal of the futility 
of the current brand of correction would have to 
include an acknowledgement of the ugly spectacle 
of youngsters, men and women —thousands of them 
—failing to receive any but retributive treatment 
for warped and distorted personality patterns, the 
neglect of which results more often than not in 
rendering irremediable what once, earlier, was 
readily remediable. 

The controlling passion of the public remains 
scapegoatism. The prevailing sentiment is still an- 
chored to the archaic idea that the most effective 
means by which crime may be prevented is to ob- 
literate root causes by spraying young people with 
a watered-down ideological D.D.T. At the same 
time it adheres tenaciously to the doctrine that, to 
control crime, we should descend implacably upon 
the offender with an irresistible force; subdue him 
by making him insensible. 

Winston Churchill once remarked: “The mood 
and temper of the public with regard to the treat- 
ment of crime and criminals is one of the most 
unfailing tests of the civilization of any country.” 
Public opinion, when aroused by an especially hein- 
ous offense, often shapes the course of criminal 
justice administration in a way that, for some of us, 
provokes a shiver of eeriness and awe. 


HOW CAN WE PREVENT CRIME? 


How, then, can we prevent crime in an atmos- 
phere so charged with a mixture of naivete’ and an 
uncontrolled instinct for punishment? Isn’t it an 
almost impossible task to effectuate crime preven- 
tion in a community whose collective stability is 
wrenched forcibly from its foundations every time 
an extraordinary criminal episode occurs? 

In light of the incompleteness of our present 
knowledge of the specific mechanisms which evoke 
criminal explosions from human beings, the dilemma 
of professional crime preventers is at least two- 
pronged. It resides not alone in eliciting an effective 
method of destroying the old myths concerning 
what causes crime, and the taboos concerning what 
may “cure” it. While that task is formidable 


enough, something else must be erected to replace 
what has been displaced. Even if we were able 
successfully to dispel illusions, siphon from the 
public’s thinking processes the huge reservoir of 
outmoded concepts, and cope with its emotionally 
charged posture toward the efficacy of punishment, 
we still would be under the necessity of substituting 


a practicable program of prevention. 

If, then, a sovereign power granted us the right 
tomorrow to fashion a serviceable program of crime 
prevention for a typical American community, in 
what direction might we move? 

Suppose we indulge in the luxurious fantasy of 
speculation, suggesting the bare outlines of answers 
to these questions. 


1. Basic working philosophy is fundamental.— 
At the outset we would have to be guided by a 
fairly basic working philosophy—an attitude. 
Attitude, indeed, is the primary ingredient of any 
enterprise. If the attitude of the public toward 
crime itself could be made to conform as nearly 
as possible to those of behavior scientists, most of 
the current absurdities on which we lavish time 
and money would become obsolescent. 

We would make no substantial progress in pro- 
moting the success of any program until at least 
two postulates were firmly established. 

(a) We must be infinitely more interested in pre- 
venting the development of a criminal episode 
before the pattern of maladjustment of the offender 
becomes fixed, than before the criminal sitwation 
presents itself. We must concentrate on the preven- 
tion of crime at its source, in the home, school, and 
community, on economic, social, and psychological 
levels. We must prevent the criminal. This is pre- 
vention in its purest sense. 

(b) Then our prejudiced minds would be ready 
to embrace the increasingly validated criminological 
concept to which scant attention had been paid in 
the fashioning of yesteryear’s traditional preventive 
programs. It is this: that in the commission of nearly 
every crime two sets of influential factors seem to 
operate simultaneously: (1) those called predis- 
posing, rooted deeply in the past of the offender; 
and (2) those called precipitating, existing in the 
contemporary life of the offender. Not one, or the 
other, but both. In the degree of their importance, 
it is the former—not the latter—which is dominant. 

Were this attitude vouchsafed, were we to bring 
people to the threshold of a plan with the idea fixed 
in their minds that crime is but symptomatic of 
deeply underlying drives and needs, we probably 
would avoid the superficialities of most past and 
many present preventive schemes. To paraphrase 
Sheridan, we no longer would tolerate a tiny rivulet 
of sound doctrine meandering through a meadow 
of hokum. 


2. Importance of cultural and ethnic characteris- 
tics of a community.—We could then plunge into 
another critical phase of our project’ We might, 
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for example, want to examine the recent history of 
our American community, to ascertain with some 
particularity the cultural and ethnic characteristics 
of its inhabitants. We would want to know some- 
thing more than a mere census tabulation discloses 
about the people whose antisocial tendencies we 
were attempting to check. Among the other things 
we would want to know are their economic status, 
their mobility, social pathology, physical and men- 
tal health, ete. 

This would move us along toward two goals: (a) 
The broadly-gauged cultural characteristics of the 
population structure of a community sometimes 
evoke vastly different reactions to what, ostensibly, 
are identical environmental conditions. In the 
planning of an indigenous preventive project this 
phenomenon would have to be reckoned with. (b) 
To succeed, even partially, in harnessing the enthus- 
iasm, talents, and energies of the people of dif- 
ferentiated cultures to the delicate task of crime 
prevention, we must formulate versatile methods, 
peculiarly suited to communicating our ideas to 
them. In this respect our past public relations have 
been conspicuously inept. Not only do languages 
differ in our heterogeneous population but there are 
also disparities in the ways in which people have 
habituated themselves to ingesting information and 
responding to propaganda. We must know how to 
overcome anomolies in intellectual resistance, and 
use the kinds of pressures to which they will yield. 
Their idiosyneracies, if known, will guide us in 
educating them. 


3. Public should be told what we know about crime. 

The next branch of our task might be geared to 
informing the people of the community concerning 
the nearest we have come to the causes of crime. 

However, instead of performing this inconclusive 
chore in the forbiddingly dull manner to which we 
have accustomed ourselves, we ought to dramatize 
it. Here we must surrender social-science jargon; 
and, on the other hand, avoid obscuring the issues 
in a miasma of craven journalese. 

Every community has its roster of famous of- 
fenders with whose external behavior it is well 
familiar, but of whose internal drives and other 
surrounding circumstances it knows literally noth- 
ing. We would want to bring these dynamic factors 
home to the people of the community. We would 
examine painstakingly and publicize the personal, 
social, and family histories of a sizeable sampling 
of the more recent crop of the community’s juvenile 
and adult offenders. The public’s awareness of the 
specific social and psychological circumstances 


which contributed to the antisocial behavior of 
locally notorious offenders would be helpful in se- 
curing its co-operation for creating some of the basic 
tools with which to prevent a repetition of that 
behavior among others. 

These histories we would delineate in newspapers, 
over the radio, in classrooms, and at town meetings. 
Utilizing the tricks of large-scale advertisers of mer- 
chandise, we would pound away at the concept, 
time and time again, that symptoms do not mani- 
fest themselves in a vacuum; that they have setting 
and background; that they manifest themselves 
differently in variously constituted personalities. 

For these hypothetical purposes, suppose the 
following catalogue of contributing factors was 
revealed: 


(a) That the majority of adult criminals in 
the community were persons who had been seri- 
ously disturbed, or maladjusted, and delin- 
quent children. 

(b) That a small precentage of the children 
who become delinquent was mentally defec- 
tive, or borderline. 

(c) That an even larger percentage suffered 
from personality distortion, mental tension or 
conflicts, and faulty habits. 

(d) That an appreciable proportion came 
from homes in which the parents were incom- 
petent to carry out the duties of parenthood. 

(e) That many of the delinquent children tru- 
anted from school at an early age, and had 
achieved neither adequate academic education 
nor vocational training. 

(f) That a high proportion of delinquent chil- 
dren came from areas of the community in 
which the processes of deterioration were 
marked, in that the cultural standards of those 
areas were in conflict with standards adopted 
by others, in which conditions of poverty, 
undernourishment, and over-crowding pre- 
vailed; in which inadequate provisions for 
wholesome recreational outlets were made; 
and, finally, in which centers of antisocial 
attitude existed. 


4. Inventory should be taken of existing crime pre- 
vention facilities.—With this catalogue compiled 
and publicized, the community would know— 
better than ever before —the precise nature of the 
problem they faced. We now are ready for an in- 
ventory of the facilities in the community which 
already exist, or must yet be created, for handling 
the dominantly contributive factors in the com- 
munity’s crime and delinquency picture. 
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At this critical juncture one is drawn irresistibly 
toward unorthodoxy. It ought to be acknowledged 
that classic methods for the procurement of es- 
sential services have failed. The mischievous as- 
sortment of known unfilled needs, which require 
no listing for the readers of this journal, is appalling. 
We are not conscious of any groundswell of activity 
toward filling those needs. A truly accurate in- 
ventory of the resources of an even well-endowed 
community would contain inordinately large gaps. 

And it may safely be assumed that in a typical 
community those gaps fall into three categories: 
(a) the early recognition of significant danger signals 
which children are constantly sending out into their 
homes, schools, and neighborhoods, such as lying, 
exhibitionism, sexual irregularities, destructiveness, 
abusiveness, stammering, stealing, fire-setting, ex- 
cessive shyness, and the infinite variety of other 
eloquent tokens of insecurity, anxiety, and emo- 
tionally unsatisfying personal relationships; (b) the 
careful clinical diagnosis of those overt or subtle 
signals, together with an investigation of the in- 
timate circumstances in which they are betrayed; 
and (c) the co-ordinated provision of therapy and 
manipulation of social or environmental factors, 
promptly upon the coming-in of diagnostic findings. 

If we were now discussing somatic diseases, and 
the parental or medical neglect of their observable 
symptoms, we would be properly inelegant in our 
denunciation of that neglect. Yet, no one will deny 
seriously that we have so far made but cavalier 
gestures toward recognizing the symptoms of in- 
cipient antisocial tendencies before they blossom 
into explosive behavior. Space limitations forbid 
the construction of an index to the incredibly long 
list of items which are lacking. The shelves of our 
libraries groan under the weight of printed dis- 
cussions of how, where, when, and by whom these 
essential services ought to be but are not being 
performed. Because the process is no longer a secret, 
when we fail to implement it we make a mockery 
of what we know. The matter is put succinctly by 
Dr. Robert M. Lindner, in his Stone Walls and Men: 

Not education of parents alone, not the psycho- 
eugenics of mating alone, not slum clearance alone, 
not the reorganization of social institutions from 
courts to prisons alone, not any separate phase or 
aspect or portion or part of our total social con- 
figuration by itself will prevent crime, but all of 
these together and at once. 

This suggests co-ordination of the services of pub- 
lic and private agencies. 

But we cannot mouth that phrase today without 
becoming uncomfortably self-conscious. Elaborate 
variations of the technique of co-ordination have 


been sprinkled through our literature for a quarter- 
century or more. Barely a conference fades into 
the limbo of forgetfulness without a pious resolu- 
tion to build ordered co-operation out of chaotic 
decentralization. 

Yet, as we all know, there is pitifully little co- 
ordination in any real or significant sense. A city 
of 50,000 population may have as many as 30 agen- 
cies or departments related to the delinquency and 
crime problem; a city of 500,000 may boast as many 
as 200. Here and there, in a curiously sporadic 
fashion, some agencies have consolidated their ac- 
tivities either organically or administratively. In 
the vast majority of communities, however, the 
tendency of most public departments and private 
organizations is each to behave as though it were 
the sole facility, or to pursue a policy of selectivity 
so rigid as to bar large numbers of vulnerable young- 
sters from becoming beneficiaries of their service. 
Truncated in their operation, they fragment chil- 
dren’s welfare by fragmenting children. The net 
result of what they do is to entrust one small corner 
of the child to the city, one to the county, one to the 
state, another to the federal government, and still 
another to voluntary agencies, each without refer- 
ence to or in disregard of what the other is doing, 

To remedy this we would be tempted to inaugu- 
rate a_ single, over-all community co-ordinating 
bureau. To be sure, there is nothing revolutionary 
inherent in that suggestion. But this bureau would 
be somewhat like a war industries mobilization 
board which, despite imperfections,wrought such 
wartime miracles in production largely because of 
its power to license manufacturers, distribute raw 
materials, supervise their fabrication, and get them 
to the battle-fronts speedily. We readily yielded to 
its necessity in a national emergency. 

In substantially the same way this bureau would 
be charged with the mandatory mission to allocate 
the activities of police, schools, civic organizations, 
health and leisure-time organizations, family service 
agencies, guidance clinics, and all the others whose 
potentialities are related to the presently known 
attacks on the behavior problem. 

This bureau would be armed with sanctions. It 
could recommend withdrawal of its accredited stat- 
us from any private agency which failed to gear 
itself properly to the consummation of its assigned 
attack on the behavior problems of the community. 
It also could allocate to public agencies appro- 
priate duties, the nonfeasance of which would be 
actionable. 

In short, this co-ordinating bureau would be a 
creature of the state, armed with governmental 
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power, rather than ministerial duty, to allocate 
responsibility and to compel its discharge. 

This bureau would mobilize resources to rid us 
of a stubborn behavioral infection, or at least re- 
duce it to its irreducible minimum. It would shrink 
from becoming the counterpart of most co-ordinat- 
ing councils which conceive it to serve their highest 
purpose to call periodic conferences to “explore 
conditions,” “canvass the situation,” or “study 
the problem.” Initiated with all good intention, 
they have been swallowed by a morass of what 
Grover Cleveland once colorfully described as ‘‘in- 
nocuous desuetude.”’ Their deterioration from initial 
enthusiasm to inactivity was implicit in the strictly 
voluntary nature of each agency’s participation. 

When participation in the mechanics of this social 
problem’s solution is compulsory (as it is to a certain 
extent with hospitals in the amelioration of the com- 
munity’s health problems), we may expect a larger 
measure of success than the abortive efforts of the 
past have elicited. Certain public and private agen- 
cies would be entrusted with the duty of diagnosis, 
others with the duty of treatment. There would be 
a constant flow of referral from diagnostic centers 
to treatment centers, the one integrated with the 
other. Facilities for intra- and extra-mural care, de- 
signed to complement each other, would be in- 
stantly at the call of therapists. 

The power to insure this flow is the heart of 
community co-ordination. Anything less is a rank 
futility, an extravagance; anything less is not the 
prevention of criminals. 

5. Only persons of highest caliber should be re- 
sponsible for crime prevention programs.—The com- 
munity will be taught not to regard the entire 
venture as a luxury. Therefore, instinct in this plan 
is skilled, sensitive personnel. It seems trite to re- 
mark that no plan, however enlightened, can be 
effectuated unless the people administering it are 
of the highest caliber obtainable. Enthusiastic ama- 
teurs, political hangers-on, and frustrated misfits 
are to crime prevention what defective shell fuses 
are to a fighting army. 

Everyone identified with the plan—teachers, 
social workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, recrea- 
tional directors, and others—will be accorded a 
status and paid salaries sufficient to attract them, 
and commensurate with the dignity of competent 
professionals. If the sensitivity or degree of train- 
ing of those available are not adequate, others will 
be given the necessary training in institutes created 


for that purpose. There will be no compromise with 
the quality of staff, because that brand of com- 
promise breeds failure. 

6. Need for prompt discovery and treatment of 
maladjustments through the schools.—The school, 
being the strategic place through which all educable 
children must pass, would at intake expose every 
child routinely to a full battery of psychological 
tesis and a psychiatric examination. A complete 
social history would be compiled with respect to 
every child. At periodic intervals all significant 
symptoms would be recorded and, as a result of 
systematic evaluative procedures, when necessary 
be made the occasion for referral to diagnostic, 
therapeutic, or other appropriate casework agencies. 
In that way, personality defects and unstable home 
situations will be uncovered early, and we would 
insure prompt discovery and treatment of malad- 
justments. We would want to add new items to the 
curricula of the community’s primary and secon- 
dary schools. For example, we would propose a 
nonelective course of training in parenthood (in 
advance of parenthood). We would teach the nice- 
ties of human relationships as solidly as we teach 
geography and physical hygiene. We would try to 
equip prospective parents and teachers with the 
simple devices for recognizing and checking the 
faulty habits which ripen into antisocial tendencies 
in themselves and others with whom they make 
contact. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, we would want to indoctrinate the popu- 
lation of the community with a spiritual quality 
which automatically rejects religious differences or 
social and political inequalities. We would strive to 
cultivate a spirit which would eliminate social pre- 
judices of all kinds. 

If the foregoing partakes of a quasi-Utopian 
scheme, it is only because cynicism has descended 
to a lower estate than hitherto imagined. We are 
not encouraged to believe that fruition of such a 
plan is possible in our time. It will come to pass 
only at slow pace, and in irritatingly small install- 
ments. There are signs of significant beginnings, but: 
because of a host of obstacles the transition period 
will likely be long and fraught with much strife. 

Ultimately the prevention of crime at its source 
will be possible when we embrace the dimension of 
individualization, dominated by a spirit of syste- 
matic, scientific inquiry and remedy. 


Laws act after crimes have been committed; prevention goes before them both 
—Zimmerman. 
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A Layman Views the Courts’ 


By W. A. BAILEY 
Editor and Manager, The Kansas City Kansan, Kansas City, Kansas 


Y interest in “viewing the courts” dates back 
to my first year following graduation from 
Baker University in 1905. In the fall of that year I 
entered the teaching profession as principal of the 
Eureka, Kansas, High School. I was fortunate 
enough to secure a room at the home of Pinaldo P. 
Kelley, a leading attorney of that city. He had been 
successful in the practice of law, had a good home, 
comfortably situated, had traveled some, and had 
continued the studious habits he had formed in 
Ames University, Iowa, where he had received his 
law degree. Mr. Kelley and I spent many hours 
during the two years I lived in his home discussing 
law, lawyers, and the courts. No layman ever was 
a more severe critic of jurisprudence than he. He 
chilled whatever law germ I may have had sprout- 
ing in my system during these conversations and 
froze it solid by the declaration that if he had a son 
who wanted to study law he would do everything 
possible to deter him, except hang him. 

Mr. Kelley made a vast distinction between the 
theory and practice of law. He claimed that he was 
so infatuated with the study of law while in law 
school that he could hardly wait to begin to prac- 
tice but once in the practice he was utterly dismayed 
to find how far the principles of practice departed 
from the theories as taught. 

Ever since those days I wanted to check up on 
some of the things he told me. I have been curious 
to know whether there were other lawyers who felt 
as he did and if so whether they had published 
their views, also to learn if anything had been done 
to change these conditions we discussed some more 
than 40 years ago. 

I am sure that if I had not had this experience in 
the formative years of life and the unsatisfied yen 
to explore it further, my good friend Judge Arthur J. 
Mellott could not have persuaded me to attempt 
the preparation of this paper. 

In querying Judge Mellott as to the purpose of 
this assignment he replied that there is a move- 
ment on the part of the bar to get laymen’s view- 
points on the basis of a kind of ‘‘How are we doing’’- 
“What are folks saying” report with the hope 
that comments may be forthcoming which may aid 


*Address delivered before the Tenth Circuit Conference at Denver, 
Colo., June 13, 1947, 
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the law profession to serve the public better. This 
is a highly commendable objective and I hope that 
such material as I herewith present may be judged 
relevant and worthy of the record. 

In quest for source material I called on my libra- 
rian friends in Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, for bibliographies on the subject. 
Imagine my surprise when each reported that there 
was limited material on the subject—especially 
from laymen. *Mr. Harold L. Hamill, librarian, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library commented 
—‘we have found it very difficult to find appro- 
priate articles written by those who have little or 
no direct training or education in the law. We are 
furnishing you a few articles and books which 
though written by lawyers, discuss the layman’s 
point of view.” 

One in my vocation cannot sit and watch the 
news of the world flow over his desk day after day 
without knowing that the administration of the law 
is far from perfect. It took but casual reading of the 
bibliography furnished me to realize that lawyers 
themselves best understand the shortcomings of 
their profession and that they are striving earnestly 
to correct them. No doubt it is as discouraging to 
them to see the slow progress as it is to laymen. 

At the outset, I want to make it clear that I do 
not present this paper as a critique of the law. Such 
presentation of incidents, seen and experienced, or 
which have come to my attention, is made in re- 
sponse to an assignment and with the hope that 
they may prove helpful to the cause in which we 
commonly are concerned—the securing of a wider 
and more equitable dispensation of justice. 


Too Much Miscarriage of Justice 


The major premise of this paper is that laymen 
everywhere have a deep-seated feeling that there is 
too much miscarriage of justice throughout the 
length and breadth of the land and that this feeling 
has been building up over a period of years. It is 
difficult for a layman who has not tried to analyze 
this feeling to explain why he feels so, like Topsy— 
it has just grown up. It is the cumulative resultant 
formed from the information he has acquired from 
reading of trials, court rulings, questionable prac- 
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tices indulged in by certain types of lawyers, and 
from the dramatization of crimes he has seen and 
heard. 

As a most recent national example contributing 
to this cumulative effect, we cite the recent case of 
the freeing of the 26 men accused of mob violence 
in Greenville, South Carolina. This incident be- 
clouds justice as morning fogs obscure sunrises. 

As an example close home to our people consider 
this one which, I regret to say, happened in our 
good state of Kansas. In a certain city in Kansas a 
former city commissioner was indicted by a federal 
grand jury on the charge of a federal tax evasion. 
It was alleged in two counts that he had received 
some $27,000.00 from certain paving and grading 
contractors who were doing business with the city 
while he was a commissioner. Subsequently, he 
pleaded guilty to one of the counts and was fined 
$2,500.00 and costs and required to pay all the 
taxes which the Internal Revenue Department 
claimed he owed. This claim included other years 
than the two for which he was indicted. 

The newspaper of that city through news stories 
and a series of Page 1 editorials called upon the 
public officials of that city, county, and state to 
explore the facts of the case and determine whether 
there had been bribery involved—that is bribery of 
a public official by contractors. Also it called on 
them to ascertain whether this commissioner had 
acted as a lone wolf, as there were three commis- 
sioners in all. This newspaper campaign extended 
over a period of months. Civic clubs, the ministerial 
alliance, and all the classification clubs endorsed 
the compaign. Suffice it to say that notwithstand- 
ing this appeal for action, not a single public 
official brought any action in behalf of the citizens 
of that city. The statute of limitations has run out 
on the case, it is said. Yet today, as during the in- 
tensive compaign to get action, people still are 
asking why some public official or some lawyer or 
even the bar association did not come to the pro- 
tection of the public’s interest, to the end that 
justice might be served. 

And, I submit to you, gentlemen, that it is diffi- 
cult to understand why this case which offers so 
many facts in evidence—even to a layman—could 
not have been cracked. Certainly it stands sculp- 
tured in bas-relief in that community and state as 
a gross miscarriage of justice. And, in my opinion, 
it lingers as a sad commentary on that canon of the 
law which declares, ““The future of the Republic to 
a great extent depends upon our maintenance of 
justice, pure and unsullied.” 


You may be interested in a brief statement of 
some of the court practices and incidents we have 
experienced which have added their bit to this feel- 
ing of doubt with respect to the adequacy of the 
law. We have chosen to comment on the following 
phases of the practice of law only because we con- 
sider them the most common examples of things 
which laymen find wrong with the law. 

1. Various methods utilized by lawyers which lead 
to dilatory practices and result in long and costly 
legislation; the postponement of the determination 
of justice, and sometimes even to the complete 
thwarting of justice, commonly referred to as con- 
tinuances. 

2. The caliber of many of our juries discourage 
laymen to the point that they question whether 
trial by jury is warranted as widely as it is practiced. 

3. The lack of dignity in many of our courts and 
especially the lower courts such as the police court 
where most litigants appear—the court which had 
been characterized as the “supreme court of the 
common man”; this lack of dignity leads to lack of 
respect for the law. 

4. The case of the unscrupulous lawyer, the 
Snitch lawyer, the ambulance chaser—that indi- 
vidual so available to booking desks—the one to 
whose ears weird, wailing sirens are musical; that 
one who closely scans newspapers for any item of 
news which might possibly lead to business regard- 
less of legal ethics—the greatest menace of the 
law profession. 


Dilatory Tactics in Court 


Let us take a look at some of the dilatory tactics 
utilized by some attorneys. 

When certain members of the bar are announced 
in connection with a case we know their first move 
will be to ask for a continuance. They usually begin 
their cases by pleading illness or absence of a liti- 
gant or a witness. Their main object is delay— 
possibly only because it was just ‘‘inconvenient’”’ 
for them or their clients at that particular time. 
And, parenthetically, I may say, the thing which 
disturbs us most, is that the judges know the tactics 
of these lawyers. Why they tolerate them further 
dismays us. 

One of the best continuance stories of our per- 
sonal experience is that of a local court case which 
I give you as related by our court reporter. 

Unusual but true is the history of a Wyandotte 
County District Court case in which a rather at- 
tractive woman was charged with violation of the 
prohibitory law. Her attorney obtained several con- 
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tinuances for this and that reason and when it 
seemed he had about run out of reasons he came 
up with the statement that his client was going 
to become a mother. This reason called for addition- 
al continuances from time to time. The attorney 
finally stated that his client was about to enter the 
hospital. The next time the case was called he said 
his client was unable to appear owing to the fact 
she had become a mother, not of one baby but of 
twins, but notwithstanding he would have her in 
court soon. And sure enough, next time the case 
was called, in came the lawyer accompanied by the 
woman with her babies in her arms, well dressed 
and adorable. The babies were handed to the young 
women in the district clerk’s office, and the mother 
defendant, followed by the court attache with babes 
in arms, marched in triumphal procession through 
several law-enforcement offices adjoining the “Hall 
of Courts” at the courthouse. 

As you have already anticipated, the defense 
attorney asked for release of his client on the claim 
that she had sold the liquor solely to help obtain 
money to pay expenses for the baby she had been 
expecting. And, he added, “‘the baby turned out to 
be twins, judge!” 

Well, what would you have done? The court con- 
curred with the defense attorney and the county 
attorney that there was nothing to do but release 
the mother to go home and care for her twins with 
the admonition that she not sell liquor again. 

A minor offense you may say—yes—but it illus- 
trates the miscarriage of justice brought about 
through use of the ‘‘continuance method.” 

When this case was recalled recently to the judge 
in whose court it was tried, he stated that he was 
keenly aware of the misuse of continuances and he 
insisted that he is now doing what he can to cur- 
tail it. 

The reporter who experienced the above incident 
made this further comment—‘‘I have seen cases 
remain on the docket for years owing to failure of 
one side or the other to be ready for trial and at 
times it has seemed as _ though one litigant is 
attempting to ‘wear out’ the other with waiting. In 
criminal cases, I have seen constant delays to the 
extent that a change in administration in the prose- 
cutor’s office has occurred, and that the law-en- 
forcement officers familiar with the case no longer 
were available when the case came up for trial.” 

In his book, Look at the Law, Percival E. Jackson 
devotes Chapter VII to a discussion of this practice 
of continuances under the heading “The Layman 
says: THE LAw Is Too SLow.” He points out that 
this is a practice which dates back as far as the 


Grecian practice of law. He cites an Athenian case 
of a certain guardianship suit which took 8 years 
to try. In another case cited ‘‘Demosthenes com- 
plained of his inability to get to trial in an eject- 
ment suit which had been pending for sixteen 
years.”’ Then follow numerous interesting recitals 
of famous cases mentioned in English literature and 
history. Reference is made to the case of Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce which Dickens immortalized, the case 
which “so thoroughly established the familiar apo- 
thegm “Justice delayed is Justice denied.’’ Also a 
long list of cases within the United States are 
mentioned. All of these go to prove that we are 
dealing here with a deep-rooted problem which for 
centuries has been tending to create a feeling on the 
part of the public that “law and lag are synony- 
mous.” Judge Jerome Beatty in an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, July 17, 1948, refers to 
these delaying tactics as “a tremendous wasteful- 
ness both in time and money in our present legal 
procedure. They are retained largely because they 
cannot be reformed by laymen, and members of the 
legal profession do not want them reformed. The 
bar has ceased to have any ethics. Lawyers have 
simply become businessmen and seek to accomplish 
their ends in any way that will bring results.” 

The elements which make for these delays are so 
involved that a layman can scarcely comprehend 
them, let alone make any suggestions to relieve 
them. Judges, lawyers, statutes, constitutions, 
legislators, vast numbers of litigants, the selection 
of juries, appeals—all these are but a few of the 
many elements which contribute to produce lag 
in litigation. 

However, the situation is not as hopeless as it 
may seem. We know that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for years has been striving to correct this 
acknowledged weakness in the law. Militant law- 
yers have dared to speak against it. Legislatures 
and Congress are aiding through the medium of 
new and amended laws which are being piloted 
through the sessions by able lawyers who want to 
see the high ethical standards of the bar made the 
motivating force in the dispensing of justice. 

We should not dismiss discussion of this subject 
of delays without reference to the fact, well known 
to lawyers, that lack of judges often accounts for 
delays of justice. In a recent issue of The American 
Bar Association Journal, Honorable Orie L. Phillips, 
Senior Circuit Judge of this Tenth Circuit is quoted, 
“Not only must we have competent and impartial 
administration of justice in the Courts, but the dis- 
position of cases must be accelerated ... courts 
must be kept abreast of their dockets.” To this end 
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the judge, since he has been Senior Circuit Judge, 
has asked for and obtained two additional district 
judges in his circuit. The result is that the time 
between the filing of a case and its disposition in 
the district courts in this Circuit now averages 5.9 
months. 


Needed Changes in Our Jury System 


With respect to trial by juries, we find our juries 
n too many cases are made up mostly of those 
jurors who have not laid down on the judge to ex- 
suse them. The residue is too often “run of the 
mine.”” We plead guilty to the charge of having 
yurself asked to be relieved of jury service and of 
having asked to have certain of our employees 
xcused. Our defense is that this was during war 
jays when we were trying to operate with greatly 
curtailed staffs. 

There should be a tightening up on the part of 
iudges to excuse from jury service as well as an 
sasing up on the part of individuals requesting to be 
sxcused. I wonder, however, if we should go as far 
is the Honorable Orel Bushby, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, who said if he had 
the power the only excuse he would accept for ‘‘non 
jury service would be that for which a soldier in 
iniform is excused from fighting for his country— 
that is, illness or physical incapacity.” 

In these days of keen competition, high costs, 
shortened hours, and a super amount of detail the 
small businessman cannot be away from his busi- 
ness for any great length of time without working 
1 distinct hardship on him and his business. Federal 
Judge Arthur Mellott of this District has made a 
rood suggestion to the committee handling plans 
‘or our new post office and federal building with 
‘espect to laying out the quarters for the federal 
listrict court. He advocates a room furnished with 
telephone, desks, and stenographic equipment so 
that a businessman called to jury service may keep 
n touch with his office and if necessary have his 
secretary come to the room for dictation. I might 
add that this Judge follows the practice of allowing 
jurors as much freedom as possible and seeks to 
conserve their time by excusing them from hanging 
around, whenever possible. 

Jury fees are insufficient. They should be in- 
creased sufficiently to meet living expenses at least. 
Frequently those called for jury service cannot 
financially afford to serve and when they are forced 
to serve they do so at a financial sacrifice. Unions 
are trying to make jury service a part of their con- 
tracts to the extent that when members are called 
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for jury service their pay shall be continued by 
their employers on the regular scale basis. There 
is certainly some merit to this request. In the in- 
terests of good jury service the government well 
may consider assuming this cost. 

There should be more of an inclination on the 
part of attorneys to take a chance on the fair- 
mindedness of reputable businessmen. A prom- 
inent banker in our community for years has 
answered regularly his summons for jury service. 
He almost always is allowed to sit out his summons. 
The attorneys know him and trust his knowledge 
and ability in most anything but jury service. It is 
discouraging to those interested in the dispensing 
of justice to see the substitutes. 

“Professional jurymen”’ would not be favored to 
the total exclusion of even our “run of the mine” 
jurymen in our community. As one of our judges 
observed on a recent occasion, “‘our system is not 
perfect but it does provide a jury which is a cross 
section of the life of our community and they are 
less likely to become too involved in technicalities 
of the law; they have a fresher and more unbiased 
attitude and despite occasional errors will come 
close to arriving at just decisions most of the time.” 

In my opinion we never must completely aban- 
don the jury system. On the other hand there is no 
doubt in my mind but what judges should be han- 
dling many of the cases which are now being com- 
mitted to juries. In the words of the Irishman “‘there 
is a beautiful extreme right in the middle.” 

Mr. Harold Hulme, Associate Professor of 
History, New York University, writing for The 
American Bar Association Journal, December, 
1946, under the title “Our American Heritage’’ 
most ably points out the long route and tortuous 
methods our forefathers traveled and endured that 
we might have the jury system and the attendant 
freedoms of the writ of habeas corpus, representa- 
tive government, and freedom of speech. We can- 
not afford without careful consideration to alter 
this blood-bought right. 

In concluding our comments on juries [ think it 
would contribute much to the discussion to include 
the summary of the proposed jury system changes 
listed by Albert S. Osborn in his book, The Mind 
of The Juror. 


1. Reduction of the number and kind of cases to 
be submitted to juries. 

2. Reducing the number on a jury from twelve to 
perhaps not more than seven members. 

3. Changing the requirement for unanimity in 
civil cases. 

4. Careful selection of jury panel by a competent 
jury committee of three to five members. 

5. Improvement of jury rooms and all the accom- 
modations for jurors. 
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6. The making of jury duty more remunerative 
and desirable. 

7. Making the jury consist of an cdd number of 
jurors. 

8. Investigation before trial of every candidate 
selected for jury duty as to character, intelligence, 
education, experience, age, personal qualities. 

9. Giving the presiding judge power to dismiss 
peremptorily any proposed juror. 

10. Greatly reducing the number of exemptions 
from jury duty. 

11. Reducing, at least by half, the number of per- 
emptory challenges by advocates, 

12. Detailed instructions and advice to the whole 
jury panel by presiding judges before individual 
juries are selected. 

13. Examinations of or intelligence tests for jurors. 

14. Interrogating of prospective jurors at a trial 
by the presiding judge instead of by counsel. 


Lack of Dignity in Some Courts 


Lack of dignity in the courts tends toward lack 
of respect for the courts and the law. 

During the recent session of the Kansas Bar 
Association, held last month, the judges’ conference 
discussed this topic. The discussion developed the 
fact that many judges in our state had no formal 
opening of their courts and it was concluded that 
our courts in some instances have fallen into a 
rather slipshod method of procedure, resulting in 
an increasing lack of respect both for the court and 
the law itself. 

By experience we have learned that one wavy to 
command respect is to make physical improvement 
of court quarters. This was noticed when our dis- 
trict judges moved into their quarters in our new 
courthouse. The type of furnishings; harmony of 
color schemes; accoustical treatment; separation of 
quarters for jury, lawyers, press and the public— 
this environment tends to impress those who enter 
that truly here is a hall of justice and the corre- 
sponding result is the prevalence of a feeling of 
solemnity and respect. 

A dignified court is much more difficult to main- 
tain in police, city, and justice of the peace courts. 
They not only lack adequate physical quarters but 
they have a further handicap in that they have a 
class of law violators who tend greatly to detract 
from the dignity of the court. There is great con- 
fusion in these courts. Offenders of all kinds and 
classes fill the available seats and line the corridors. 
The noise of subdued conversations can be heard 
as one watches a parade of hobos, drunks, quarrel- 
some husbands and wives, traffic violators, and 
gamblers line up to await their turns. In the midst 
of such turmoil a judge has a most ditiicuit task 
trying to maintain order, let alone preserving 
dignity. Little wonder then that buffoonery fre- 
quently is indulged and that some judges seeking 


solace have turned to broadcasting proceedings, 
Such conditions as these are hotbeds for the mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Too frequently in justice of the peace courts 
dignity descends to its lowest point, in fact to the 
vanishing point. This is due usually to the lack of 
legally qualified judges and most frequently to 
places where courts are held. Kitchens, barns, 
general stores, filling stations, corn fields, ice cream 
parlors, restaurants or any other place which may 
serve as a refuge from weather or pests are used as 
“halls of justice.”’ Certainly such conditions breed 
contempt for the law. Justice, fair and impartial, 
does not germinate easily in such environments. 

One of the best investments society could make 
for the bettering of these lower courts would be to 
provide adequate physical quarters in which to 
administer justice. They would tend toward the 
generation of a feeling that he who would practice 
here must be worthy, and he who comes seeking 
justice will find it. Truth, that which courts are cre- 
ated to find, is associated with cleanliness, purity, 
harmony, and beauty. 


The “Shyster Lawyer” and “‘Ambulance Chaser” 


It is not necessary for me to do other than briefly 
refer to the shyster lawyer and ambulance chaser. 
They fill the place in your profession the yellow 
journalists occupy in ours. They exist in spite of 
all you thus far have been able to do. They are 
individuals to whom remuneration supersedes ethi- 
cal commitments. However, their achievements in 
a material way give them certain powers in the 
community in which they operate. They are hold- 
up men who operate within the law. They maintain 
a certain degree of social rank and respectability. 
Their practices do more to discredit the profession 
of law than any other single factor. “‘Shyster law- 
yers” and ‘‘ambulance chasers’? have become by- 
words to laymen. In the interests of good adminis- 
tration of justice their right to operate should be 
curtailed. Maybe fuller publicity of their doings 
should be given to the end that an aroused public 
would aid your profession in curbing them. 


Qualifications for Judgeship 


This exposition would not be complete without 
reference to the relation judges bear to our theme. 
No one will gainsay that the judge is the central 
figure in the setup for the administration of justice. 
By and large, on a percentage basis, judges of this 
country have measured up well to the high stand- 
ard of performance required of them. Here and 
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there we find a case where one has faltered or fallen 
and as the church in general is criticized for the 
backslider, so the judicial family is censored for 
the wayward judge. 

There are certair. qualifications which a judge 
should possess, foremost of which is a knowledge 
of the law. To this fundamental requisite there 
must be added character, poise, a good disposition, 
and studious habits. 

The selection of this type of individual requires 
a shifting process. In theory at least, this is easy 
when a lawyer becomes a judge by appointment to 
office, especially when the appointment must be 
confirmed. But the great majority of judges are 
selected by political parties. In such cases the se- 
lection takes into consideration other qualities, 
chief of which is the ability to win votes. Here is 
the rub. Too frequently essential qualities receive 
secondary consideration. 

A judge serving as an elected official works under 
limitations with which an appointed official does 
not have to contend. Parties who have been re- 
sponsible in the election of a judge too frequently 
expect some “small considerations.”” While they 
may expect the judge to be honest in the perform- 
ance of his judicial functions, they request him to 
do “little things’ such as excuse their friends from 
jury service; kill summons in traffic violation; 
release prisoners on bail; fix bail as occasions 
demand, either high or low; grant stays and con- 
tinuances; keep in touch with political head- 
quarters; contribute to the party’s fund; and they 
even make suggestions as to the personnel he 
should employ in his office. Judges under such 
pressure cannot possibly administer justice fairly 
and impartially. 

In many states legislation has gone far in cor- 
recting this situation. The best of such measures 
provides that a judge must have the endorsement 
of the legal profession or a committee of lawyers 
and laymen before he can become a candidate for 
office and once elected he may be subject to re- 
election only on his record. The State of Missouri 
has an excellent plan placed in vogue compara- 
tively recently. It works about as follows: A judge 
runs on his record. A ballot contains only this state- 
ment, “Shall...be retained as Judge of ... 
District?”’ If there is a majority vote in the affirma- 
tive, the judge retains his position for an additional 
comparatively long term (10 or 12 years). If a 
negative vote prevails or if vacancy occurs through 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the governor 
appoints. Appointment must be made from a list 
of three chosen by a committee of three lawyers, 


three laymen, and a presiding officer, either of a 
circuit court of appeals, of the supreme court, or 
of the local circuit judges. It is my understanding 
that the plan is working splendidly with the net 
result that good judges are retained approximately 
for life with little chance of securing one who does 
not measure up. 

There remains to be corrected the idea that a 
public official should work for less than he can earn 
as a private practitioner. Judges’ salaries, especially 
in the lower courts, are too low. 

There is no perfect plan for selecting judges. 
Against the plan of appointment for life—or term 
of good behavior as it is frequently designated— 
we hear the criticisms that judges tend to become 
autocratic—that they get out of touch with the 
common people and that if and when found incom- 
petent it is difficult to remove them. Looking to 
a correction of these defects of the system, there 
has been considerable discussion in current legal 
literature for some method of having the bar pass 
in advance upon qualifications of appointees being 
considered for appointment. This suggestion is re- 
sented by appointing powers, senators and mem- 
bers of Congress, who desire to retain the present 
method. 

The hopeful thing about this baffling situation 
is that the difficulties have been defined and there 
are steps being taken to remedy them. You need 
the aid of laymen to inform the public of these con- 
ditions and to help secure the remedies. 

A judge—the keystone in the framework of 
justice—must be of the kind and quality of citizen 
whom all respect and he must be given that freedom 
of operation which will be conducive to the full 
and free administration of justice. To this end law- 
yers and laymen must continue to plan and work. 

There are other factors such as paroles and 
pardons; juvenile delinquency; making more uni- 
form the laws of the states; simplification of legal 
procedure—all of which contribute to the mis- 
carriage of justice and could well be discussed under 
our thesis, time permitting. 


The Lawyer’s Responsibility to Society 


I prefer, however, to conclude this discussion by 
showing the importance of giving consideration to 
dissonant voices. To this end let us review certain 
trends within this country. We shall classify them 
as progressive movements most of which began 
germinating with the advent of the 20th Century. 
In the field of education it was the defender of the 
classics arrayed against the psychologists and 
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scientists, the latter contending that schools exist 
for the development of the masses—and to that end 
advocated changes in teaching methods and in 
curriculum content. In religion, the contest was 
between the fundamentalists and the moderns. 
The former would stick strictly to the word of the 
Bible and the latter would broaden the interpreta- 
tion of the word and socialize the work of the 
church. In medicine one group would stick to old 
methods and techniques and the other would in- 
clude those sciences which contribute to man’s 
state of mind and some would go so far as to social- 
ize medicine. In politics we had the standpatters, 
the progressives and the Bull Moosers. In the ranks 
of the lawyers we had those who looked on the law 
as principles to aid in the administration of justice 
which had been established once and for all, op- 
posed by those who believed that laws are made 
“of the people, by the people, and for the people’ 
and hence must be applied in conformity with 
social, economic, and political changes. 

Approximately 15 years ago all these progressive 
movements were skillfully maneuvered into a sort 
of coalition movement by keen, skillful, political 
leaders under the catch phrase of a ‘‘new deal.” 
The move was perfectly timed. It came upon the 
country when the “old guards” were really and 
rightfully on the ropes. It swept the masses as a 
prairie fire. Criticisms of all former practices became 
the order of the day. It stormed the bulwarks of 
the law and became a field day for critics of the 
bar—lawyers and judges were no exception. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to touch 
on the reforms—social, political, and economic— 
which came with this era. Suffice it to say that 
reforms long overdue were brought about and as is 
too frequently the case, the pendulum swung to 
far in the opposite direction. Our concern is to 
trace the effects of this reformation period on the 
pactice of law. 

It was in the early part of this period which has 
come to be known as the period of the “‘new deal”’ 
that former President Franklin D. Roosevelt dared 
to characterize the Supreme Court as “nine old 
men.’’ While we never have agreed with the method 
he advocated for changing the personnel of the 
Supreme Court and while we feel that he dimmed 
for years to come the faith of the common man in 
the majesty of this court, nevertheless, we must 
concede that he brought clearly to public light, in 
an extraordinarily dramatic manner, the idea that 
laws must be studied with respect to their appli- 
cation to the social, political, and economic condi- 
tions of the period to which they apply. 


This campaign of the President served to unify 
and embolden all critics and they became vocal. 
Thus, it was easy for the President as the champion 
of this new movement to crowd legislation through 
Congress on the premise that personal rights must 
supersede property rights. This legislation afforded 
rapid growth to administration of law by bureaus 
and agencies; and encouraged businessmen and 
various types of organizations to move in the di- 
rection of settling their controversies without the 
province of the law. 

Every lawyer in the land has seen administrative 
bureaucracy at work in his community. He has 
witnessed law by consent to a degree that has 
astonished him. He has learned of certain industrial 
groups who, weary of the technicalities and delays 
of the law, have adopted policies of nonlitigation. 
He is disturbed by these movements because he 
knows they tend in the wrong direction. For he, 
probably better than anyone else, knows that when- 
ever any group takes unto itself the regulation of 
its acts for its own self-interest that movement is 
away from democracy and toward totalitarianism. 

Yet, this is what actually is going on in the 
United States today——-quite a bit slower than dur- 
ing the war years but nevertheless it still is a mov- 
ing force. Rule by groups and blocks operating 
under the protection of hastily drafted laws must 
be checked. 

Lawyers are to blame to a certain extent for this 
state of affairs. Too many lawyers throughout the 
years have lost sight of the fact that under our 
system of government “we license lawyers, not for 
the purpose of setting up a privileged class but for 
the protection of the general public.”” The lawyer 
himself is the controlling factor in this labyrinth 
of law. He alone can change trends against him. 
The primary requisite is that he must have a full 
comprehension of the fact that law is made for the 
betterment of society as a whole—nct a particular 
group of individuals. 

So long as it appears to laymen that lawyers 
place the interests of their clients above those of 
the public, just so long will they cease to have faith 
in a government purported to be based on law and 
order. In such a frame of mind the layman becomes 
an easy prey for “‘ism’’ doctors. 

This scepticism on the part of the layman with 
respect to the administration of the law must be 
counteracted. It is necessary to the preservation of 
our democracy. To quote the late President Roose- 
velt, “The administration of justice is a bulwark 
of democracy and its efficiency must be constantly 
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enhanced. More than ever before the people are 
conscious of these needs.” 

As I have pondered over the views I herewith 
have presented today, I have become convinced of 
the urgent need of the co-operation which you are 
sponsoring between your organization and laymen. 
It is a most timely move. The world is in a state of 
flux. The masses are looking for leadership. Faith 


in a government built on law and order in which 
all classes have equal rights and opportunity. to 
protect those rights, needs reaffirmation and sub- 
stantiation. The results of the co-operation you are 
seeking, to a large degree, will go far in shaping 
the future course of our country. It is a definite 
step toward retaining the freedoms we so recently 
rebought so dearly. 


Mental Hygiene Facilities for the 
Juvenile Delinquent 


By DANIEL O’ KEEFE 
Consultant in Psychiatric Social Work, Mental Hygiene Division, U. S. Public Health Service 


N order to produce individuals with well-formed 
personalities acceptable both to society and to 
themselves, the home, the school, and the entire 
community each must do its part. Not only must 
each child be given the opportunity to develop into 
a useful citizen, but special means must be used to 
care for those youth who, at a particular moment, 
are not adjusting well to the social requirements 
of our way of life. To offset the inadequacy of our 
social institutions and to aid those in need of special 
assistance, a number of supplementary and special 
agencies have been developed—-such agencies as 
child guidance clinics, juvenile courts, and special 
classes in schools. 

The child guidance clinic functions as a diagnos- 
tic and treatment agency for children who give 
evidence of some emotional difficulty in the course 
of their growth. By utilizing clinic relationships 
with the child and its parents, an understanding of 
the child’s disturbed behavior is obtained and an 
attempt is made to help create a more favorable 
life experience for the child. 

The juvenile court has been formed to give in- 
dividualized care and protection to young persons 
who have become involved with the law. These 
courts should be presided over by a judge who 
recognizes the need to understand the social and 
emotional factors which lead to delinquency. He 
must realize that many family and social factors 
may be involved in a single delinquent act and use 
all possible means to investigate their significance 
in order that he may take a course of action which 
will aid the child to achieve a normal existence. He 
must use all the community resources that exist 
for normal children, as well as such special methods 


as probation, foster home care, and placement in 
a special training or treatment institution which 
have been developed for the rehabilitation of the 
youthful offender. 

The schools, too, have recognized that delin- 
quents must be given special attention and treat- 
ment and have developed within their system 
special classes for mentally retarded and malad- 
justed children. 

These three social institutions, as well as others, 
all have the common goal of working to prevent 
and remedy juvenile delinquency. In order to show 
how these social institutions can co-operate in this 
task, a study of the efforts of three such agencies 
in a metropolitan area will be discussed. 


The Court 


In the community in question, the juvenile court 
was presided over by a judge, with a director of 
social work responsible for probation officers work- 
ing with both adult and juvenile offenders. When 
a child became a probationer of the court, the pro- 
bation officer made inquiry of the school regarding 
his progress. The school forwarded to the officer a 
confidential report from the child’s teacher, the 
child’s entire school record, and a report of his 
attitude toward the school and its authority. If any 
contacts had been made with the parents, the re- 
sults also were included. If the child had been 
referred previously to the School Research Bureau, 
a psychological testing agency in the school system, 
their test results and a statement of his intelligence 
quotient also were forwarded to the probation 
officer. 
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The schools in this community co-operated with 
the probation officers as far as they were able. For 
example, in one case a special work program was 
arranged for a probationer who had become truant. 
His school work was condensed into the morning 
hours so that he might work in the afternoon. This 
boy was able to continue his work at the same time 
that he continued school. As a result, he became 
much more interested in school and began to pro- 
duce excellent work in the classroom. 

In another case, the teacher, when requested by 
the probation officer to show more interest in the 
boy, permitted him to perform small tasks in school, 
as well as interesting him in art work while at 
school. Mutually co-operating, the teacher and the 
officer then placed the boy in an art class in one of 
the Police Boys’ Clubs where he continued with 
his new interest. 

Not every attempt at rehabilitation was success- 
ful, however, as the following example shows. 
Melvin was brought to court for taking the property 
of another child. After an investigation by the 
court, he was placed on probation. The boy’s school 
history reported that he was “lazy, had very little 
interest in his work, had no initiative, was very 
dishonest, and seems to have no pride or respect 
for others.’’ The teacher stated that ‘home con- 
ditions are only fair, but the co-operation of the 
parents is excellent.’”’ His adjustment teacher re- 
ported that “‘there is a lack of sympathy and under- 
standing on the part of the parents and actual 
malnourishment in the child.’”’ Melvin’s I1.Q. was 
given as 92 and his grade placement at 6-B at the 
age of 14. On the basis of this information, sup- 
plemented by an investigation made by the pro- 
bation officer, the conclusion was reached that 
“the boy’s problem centers around a dislike for 
school routine.” To help him adjust, the officer 
recommended that the teacher try to give Melvin 
more individual attention. In addition, he tried to 
explain to the boy that compulsory school attend- 
ance was required only until he was 16 and that at 
that time a work program could be outlined fo. 
him. In the meantime, an attempt was made co 
enlist his interest in some club work and after- 
school employment. This co-operative plan of the 
school and court failed, however, and Melvin was 
committed to an industrial school, from where, 
after an unsuccessful parole period, he was com- 
mitted to a training school. 

By and large, the school authorities were both 
interested and co-operative in working together 


1. George S. Stevenson and Geddes Smith, Child Guidance Clinics, 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1934. 


with the juvenile court for the rehabilitation of the 
children under their mutual care. In most of the 
cases studied, the teachers showed excellent co- 
operation with the court and the clinic, whose work 
will be described shortly. In only two cases was the 
teacher instrumental in aggravating the problems 
of the child. In one, the teacher pointed out the 
probationer as a “bad boy” to the other members 
of the class; in the other, the teacher showed a 
complete lack of understanding that the child’s 
home difficulties were a causative factor in his 
school conduct. 

The importance of the teacher as a factor in the 
life of the child has not yet received enough at- 
tention. The teacher who has insight into the emo- 
tional needs of the child can be one of the most 
important forces working toward his rehabilitation; 
her acceptance of the delinquent child in co-opera- 
tion with the probation officer can provide the child 
with interested assistance the greater part of his 
waking hours. 


The Clinic 


Dr. Thomas Salmon has said, “‘Delinquency is a 
disease that destroys more children than many of 
the most prevalent diseases known to physicians.” 
To strike at the roots of this, as well as the roots of 
mental disease, dependency, and other forms of 
social inadequacy and failure, it is necessary to 
understand and correct the basic conditions of 
which delinquency may be a symptom. 

“Child guidance utilizes all the techniques de- 
veloped in medicine, psychiatry, psychology and 
social work, in what is called the mental hygiene 
approach to the problems of child behavior. The 
essence of this approach is that behavior is studied 
objectively, as nearly as possible without prejudice, 
in the hope of discovering the causes which produce 
it, and that an effort is made to modify it by eradi- 
cating or abating the causes, rather than by pre- 
cept or the imposition of authority.’” 

A child guidance clinic should have a minimum 
staff of a psychiatrist specially trained in child 
psychiatry; a psychologist with at least a master’s 
degree who is well trained in the application of 
special testing devices and in the treatment of 
certain special defects; and several psychiatric 
social workers trained in a school of social work 
which provides special preparation in this field. 
With most cases, these specialists work together in 
a joint co-operative “team” approach. Such a clinic 
offers diagnosis and treatment services to the prob- 
lem child whose emotional or behavior difficulties 
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have resulted in social maladjustment, and whose 
mentality is such that treatment in a community 
setting has some chance of success. Through the 
agency of the clinic, parents, teachers, and social 
workers may obtain the clues to that method of 
treatment which will lead to a more satisfactory 
adjustment on the part of the child. 

The functions of the child guidance clinic in this 
community were to help maladjusted children work 
out their problems; to co-operate with other agen- 
cies in the treatment of problem children; and to 
arouse the community to a better understanding 
of the total needs of children, so that better facili- 
ties for meeting these needs would be provided, 
particularly in the fields of recreation, education, 
and in the provision of decent conditions of home 
life. Children were sent to the clinic because of 
disordered habits, troublesome personality traits, 
or socially unacceptable behavior. 

The personnel in the clinic was chosen on the 
basis of its capacity to understand the complex 
environmental and personal factors involved in a 
problem situation. Rather than offer gratuitous 
advice or suggested solutions to problem situations, 
an attempt was made to work out each problem 
through the parents. 

The relationship existing between the court and 
the clinic was one of appreciation for each other’s 
services, and the need was recognized for combining 
their separate skills in working with the problems 
of the children with whom they dealt. The court 
officers readily took advantage of the services which 
the clinic offered in cases which proved too dif- 
ficult for them to handle unaided. The clinic, in 
turn, offered the court its special skills so far as 
their facilities permitted. 

In studying the co-operative efforts of the juve- 
nile court and the child guidance clinic, two types 
of cases were considered. The first was the child 
whose delinquency, or whose appearance or activity 
in the courtroom, was so striking as to cause the 
judge to refer him immediately to the clinic. The 
second was the child referred to the clinic by the 
probation officer after he had worked with the child 
for a length of time with but little or no success. 
The clinic accepted all cases referred by the court. 
However, since the group needing special psychia- 
tric service was so large, only those cases con- 
sidered to be seriously in need of this service were 
referred by the judge or probation officers. 

A complete social history containing all pertinent 
information on each case was forwarded to the 
clinic by the court. Either the probation officer or 
one of the parents might bring the child for an ap- 


pointment. The initial interview was presented to 
the child and his parents as a trip to a special insti- 
tution where trained people were available to help 
boys and girls and their parents discover how this 
kind of behavior started and how to try to change it. 
After the clinic visit, a report was sent to the court. 
In many cases the probation officer would have an 
interview with the psychiatrist to discuss the plan 
of treatment. When this was not done, the report 
usually included the recommendations of the clinic. 
In some instances, the clinic accepted responsibility 
for treatment by some member of its staff. But 
more frequently, the court officer worked with the 
clinic on a shared-responsibility plan while follow- 
ing the clinic’s recommendations. In this way, the 
clinic not only worked with a specific case, but also 
helped the probation officer in his understanding 
of the problem child’s difficulties and aided him i~ 
becoming more capable of handling similar cases 
in the future. 

A serious problem of the clinic was the lack of 
co-operation of the parents or children sent to the 
clinic from the court. In many cases the child was 
brought into court on a charge of incorrigibility, 
thus indicating the inability of the parent to handle 
the problem himself. When the case was referred 
to the clinic there often was resentment on the part 
of both the child and the parents, who felt that the 
clinie’s role was one of punishing them for their 
failure. The lack of a sufficiently high cultural 
background and intelligence in a large group of 
the population was also a deterrent to the success 
of the shared planning of the clinic and the court. 


The School 


Although this clinic was not a part of the school 
system, it endeavored to establish reciprocal re- 
lationships with principals and teachers which 
would aid it in co-operating successfully with them. 
It welcomed the use of the clinic by the schools, 
believing that the principals and teachers were in 
a strategic position to recognize personality dif- 
ficulties in the early stages, when behavior is more 
easily modified. It recognized the contribution 
principals and teachers can make in creating a hap- 
pier life for a child. For these reasons, the clinic 
recommended programs for children referred to it 
from the schools and looked to the probation offi- 
cers and the school officials for aid in carrying out 
these programs. 

The clinic offered both diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic services to its school clients. In diagnostic work, 
the psychological testing often revealed the need 
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for remedial teaching, or a low intelligence quotient 
which might be the basis for a recommendation 
that the patient be institutionalized. The psychia- 
tric treatment or therapy varied with each case. 
Usually the psychiatrist saw the children, other 
than the feeble-minded, once, and then planned 
future interviews on the basis of the child’s needs. 
Children of low intelligence were seen but once, 
and a report of the findings of the clinic was sent 
to the court. 

Neither the court nor the clinic, although doing 
much work with the delinquent child, had con- 
stant contact with him. The social institution, 
other than the home, having this contact, was the 
school. When a child was reported as a problem in 
the classroom, the teacher, through the supervising 
principal of the school, forwarded a request for a 
clinical examination to the School Research Bureau. 
This Bureau acted on the request of the principal 
and sent a report of its findings, with reeommenda- 
tions, to the principal. The carrying out of these 
recommendations then lay at the discretion 
of the principal. As a result, there was no 
certainty that the recommendations would be 
carried out. If a school child was attending the 
child guidance clinic for treatment, the clinic sent 
the Bureau notification of this fact. In this way, if 
the Bureau later received a request for a clinical 
examination from the child’s teacher, they were 
able to obtain the previous diagnosis of the child 
guidance clinic and the reason that the child came 
to the attention of the clinic. 

The Bureau’s policy was to co-operate with all 
recognized social agencies in the community. It 
cleared all its cases through the social service ex- 
change and had working arrangements with severa! 
professional schools of social work. One day a week 
was set aside for acute court cases referred to it. 
In this way, the School Research Bureau served as 
a necessary adjunct to the various other co-operat- 
ing agencies. 

The work of the School Research Bureau led to 
the recognition of the need for special classes and 
to the establishment within the school system of 
two special types of schools: 

(1) The atypical schools, caring for those students 
having intelligence quotients between 50 and 70. 
Students with I.Q.’s above 75 were not placed in 
these schools, and students with I.Q.’s below 50, 
or having other abnormalities although with an 
1.Q. in the range of 50 to 70, also were excluded. 

(2) The ungraded school, maintained for incor- 
rigibles. This school took children who presented 
serious behavior problems in the schools. 


Most cases handled by the Bureau did not meet 
the requirements which the clinic believed neces- 
sary for successful treatment; cases, for example, 
coming from a family of such low intelligence and 
poor cultural background that understanding 
and co-operation hardly could be expected. For 
this reason, the Bureau did not refer many cases 
to the clinic. In addition, since the social workers 
were carrying too heavy case loads at the time of 
the study, the clinic did not have the personnel to 
carry out therapy. 

In the case of those children who attended school 
while under probation, contact between the school 
and the court was maintained through the probation 
officers. At the time the child was placed on pro- 
bation, the school was informed, and the teacher 
kept a strict account of his school attendance 
which was then forwarded weekly to the court in- 
stead of to the school attendance department. Not 
every probationer was a problem in school; those 
who were, however, were referred to the adjust- 
ment teacher. She talked with the parents and the 
child and attempted to find the reasons for his be- 
havior which had caused the referral. A physical 
examination was given and the school nurse worked 
with the parents and teacher to help remedy the 
defects found. A psychological test also was given 
and the results were used to plan possible programs 
for action. If possible, the child was kept in his 
home room with a regular schedule. If not, he was 
sent to the adjustment class where the teacher 
could be constantly in touch with him. 

The principal of one junior high school included 
in the study stated that it was the policy of his 
school to hold the child in one grade for three 
semesters; if he had not been able to progress satis- 
factorily in that time, he was promoted anyway. In 
this way, children attained grade levels at which 
they were unable to succeed. This was thought to 
cause serious attendance problems. 

In another junior high school a special class was 
established to give special help to pupils retarded 
in English and mathematics. In some cases it was 
found necessary to go back to a third-year grammar 
school level in order to reach the point at which the 
child had first become retarded. 


Summary 


Based upon some of the facts outlined above and 
others, certain problems appeared which have a 
bearing on the efficiency and quality of work of 
these social organizations. 
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There was an obvious need for more probation 
officers to carry on the supervision of the children 
coming into conflict with the law. Each officer con- 
sidered in the study carried 80 cases or more, and 
as a result was too heavily burdened to work inten- 
sively with each probationer on an individual basis 

The clinic found that its greatest problem in 
dealing with delinquents was the lack of under- 
standing by the parents of the function of the 
clinic. In many cases children were brought before 
the court on charges of incorrigibility filed by the 
parents. When this situation was referred to the 
clinic, the parents and the child considered the 
clinic action a part of the punishment for the 
offense, instead of a means of treatment. The sub- 
sequent resentment on the part of both the child 
and the parents hindered co-operation and worked 
against the successful handling of the cases. Another 
of the clinic’s problems centered around the lack 
of cultural background and the low intelligence 
levels of some of the probationers referred to it by 
the court. A certain intelligence level and a back- 
ground possessing some constructive elements were 
considered to be necessary for successful treatment. 

In the schools, it was believed that the remedial 
work was too limited. The school is the institution 
best equipped to carry on such work, and more 
trained people readily could have been utilized. 
The clinic was too small to carry the load of this 
work together with its other functions. Also, there 


was need for some special program for children with 
1.Q.’s of between 70 and 80. These children lived 
in a sort of “no-man’s land” as far as school pro- 
grams were concerned. 

A preventive program in the schools might 
do much to lower the delinquency rate among 
juveniles. The frequency of truancy and dishonesty 
in children in the schools prior to their first contact 
with the law indicated that an efficient visiting 
teacher program could have prevented some later 
delinquencies by discovering and helping those 
children with predelinquent tendencies. Such a 
movement seemed very much needed in view of 
the limited facilities for supervision of children 
when they did become probationers. 

This short study reveals no new or startling 
facts; rather does it serve to confirm the conclusion 
of the Children’s Bureau Publication, Understand- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency that ‘“The task of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency connot be delegated 
solely to experts. It takes the united efforts of 
everyone in the community . . . . Only as all citi- 
zens develop a sense of civic responsibility and 
participate with others for the common good can 
we hope to achieve the kind of community life 
in which delinquency will have small chance to 
flourish.” 


2. U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Understanding 
Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, D. C., U. S. Government F rinting 
Office, 1944. 


HE most important single factor in helping children with behavior 

problems is to start early, before the problem has become acute. A 
great deal can be done for a child in the first stages of his difficulty that 
is no longer possible by the time his misbehavior has brought him to the 
attention of the law-enforcing agencies. Therefore, anyone attempting to 
work with minor maladjustments in children must first devise ways of 
identifying the children in need of this service. After this has been done 


the problem arises of coordinating the various services for children already 
available in the community and needed in the treatment of a particular 


child. 
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The Role of the Probation Officer in the 
Treatment of Delinquency in Children 


By HYMAN 


Director, Amherst H. Wilder Child 


egardless of the nature of the delinquency, 
= major contribution in direct treatment 
by a probation officer will consist of forming a 
strong, friendly bond to the delinquent—a rela- 
tionship that will let the delinquent know the 
probation officer is on his side, and that the pro- 
bation officer believes the child is behaving in 
the only way he knows how. The probation officer 
must really believe this deeply, or the delinquent 
will have little use for him for, at best, it is difficult 
to get the aggressive delinquent to accept an adult 
as an ally. He has thought of the adult for too 
many years as an enemy who cannot be trusted. 
Many have been disillusioned repeatedly by adults 
and, though the individual delinquent senses the 
probation officer as his friend, he prefers to with- 
hold significant information for a long time. If, 
as is occasionally the case, the probation officer 
is so conditioned by his own early experiences 
and training that he has a condemning attitude 
toward the delinquent’s behavior, and to him, this 
will soon be sensed. He will not depend on what 
the probation officer says any more than the 
probation officer will rely on his remarks. As a 
delinquent he has had to learn to spot his friends 
quickly, and he will detect by a frown or sudden 
quietness or tenseness that the probation officer 
cannot accept him deeply. A sensitive probation 
officer may have difficulty in retaining a feeling of 
warmth for a boy who struck his mother who has 
just returned from the hospital; for an adolescent 
girl who got in after midnight after repeated 
promises and assurances this would never happen 
again; for an aggressive boy who tells in a con- 
vincing manner that his school work is satis- 
factory though the probation officer knows he 
has not been to school since the last interview. 
In this connection, the prebation officer probably 
never will reach the stage when one of these 
clever delinquents will not be able to really con- 
vince him of his sincerity while he is telling a 
succession of lies. 
To complicate matters, there are delinquents 
who will have no respect for the probation officer 
if they can outwit him. To some extent this may 
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be due to a need to be punished and to have their 
aggression checked. More often, however, it is 
an expression of their narcissism; they form 
their relationships on a narcissistic basis and can 
only develop a tie to someone who can outsmart 
them. Fortunately, this group is in the minority, 
because underlying this behavior mechanism is 
considerable emotional conflict that is resistive to 
treatment in the hands of the most experienced 
therapist. 

The probation officer may be discouraged if 
his success seems to end with having formed 
this bond of friendship with the delinquent. He 
is aware, through talks with the foster parents, 
school, and others, that a given delinquent suf- 
fered greatly as a young child; was subjected to 
scenes of cruelty by an alcoholic mother, and 
knows he was illegitimate, and yet he tells the 
probation officer nothing of these facts. He be- 
comes defensive when his family is referred to 
and prefers to stay on a superficial level. At the 
same time, he looks forward to coming in, and 
has been more pleasant in the home and school— 
there has been a lessening of the delinquent be- 
havior. The probation officer, acquainted with psy- 
chiatric literature, knows the part played by 
early emotional experiences in the development 
of delinquent behavior, is anxious to do something 
of “real value,’”’ and wants to discuss the early 
life experiences with the delinquent. The delin- 
quent will give the kind of material the probation 
officer wants only when he is ready to do so (and 
he never may be ready)—when he is sure of him 
—when he is convinced the probation officer won’t 
be critical of him or think less well of him, or can 
be relied upon not to repeat to the foster parents 
or the judge what he tells the probation officer. It 
is routine to assure him early in the treatment 
that what he tells the probation officer is in con- 
fidence, but it may be months before he is sure of 
this. 

In some instances the delinquent talks freely 
from the outset. Usually, however, if this is the 
case, he will tell the probation officer what he 
has told others, and the telling will add little to 
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the treatment. In some instances there will be a 
great deal of talking, much of which is intended 
to leave the probation officer with the feeling of 
trust in him, but which actually is a defense 
against revealing significant material. 

There will be many delinquents who never will 
disclose traumatic experiences even after long 
periods of casework with them, They may con- 
tinue with their delinquency, and admit this to 
the probation officer, but want to maintain con- 
tact with him, and so the probation officer is not 
justified in concluding he has not helped a delin- 
quent because his delinquency persists. He may 
have checked a career in crime by his casework, 
but may never know this. 

The interview is the chief tool of the probation 
officer in his treatment work. The capacity to be 
relaxed and get the delinquent to relax develops 
only after experience. It will not develop quickly 
if the probation officer is working under the 
pressure of a big case load, or is on a staff that 
demands quick results. One cannot speed up case- 
work on order without affecting the result. The 
delinquent, it must be recalled, has been sent to 
the agency; he has not come for help. He would 
have preferred to go on in his own way of delin- 
quency, to have his pleasures without meeting 
reality. He has little interest in our taking this 
only adjustment he knows away from him. He 
has enjoyed the behavior that has furnished him 
an outlet for his hostility to a society that has 
rejected him and that he in turn has rejected. 
He must be wooed for a long time, in many in- 
stances, to keep the resentment down, if he is to 
continue trying to behave acceptably. There will 
be more temptations that will pull him back to 
delinquency than will keep him working with a 
social agency, Any pressure may start him off on 
a delinquent career if it stirs up the resentment 
that made him delinquent in the first place. The 
task of keeping the delinquent close to the pro- 
bation officer is easier if-he can find something 
tangible in the treatment that allows the delin- 
quent to feel the probation officer is doing some- 
thing for him. In the larger cities membership in 
a Y.M.C.A., a part time job, tutoring help, and 
removal from sources of unhappiness are useful. 


Effecting Changes After Confidence 
Has Been Established 


After the probation officer has gained the 
confidence of the delinquent, he will be in a 
pesition to make those changes in the delin- 


quent’s surroundings which he believes are im- 
portant. The statement is made in this manner 
purposely because of our interest in the individual 
delinquent at this point in the discussion. One can 
make many changes in the environment that 
will not touch the delinquent, unless he is inter- 
ested in seeing these changes made. The proba- 
tion officer will be much further ahead in getting 
him to see the value of living in a foster home, 
before moving him. Many of our failures in 
foster-home placement of the older child result 
from the fact that everyone wants him in a 
foster home except the boy himself. He wants 
to be with his own neighborhood group, prefers 
his companions in school and the home that he 
may be able to dominate. To give him a choice 
early between a delinquency institution and a 
foster home does not help matters much, because 
then the foster home represents to him a method 
of punishment. It is a different matter if he is 
told later in the treatment when the probation 
officer’s counsel means something to him, that 
he will be smart to get away from a neighborhood 
that is largely responsible for his delinquency 
and give foster-home placement a trial, especially 
if he is told that the probation officer’s interest in 
him will continue and the probation officer expects 
to see him often while he is trying to make the 
new adjustment. 


Probation Officer Must Expect Failures Too 


It may be well, also, to realize before beginning 
to deal with delinquents that probation officers 
will fail with at least half of them through no 
fault of their own. We often make the mistake 
of wanting to cure all or most of the delinquents 
we see. If half of them are helped we still will have 
done a great service to society. The reaction to 
the delinquent will be different if we keep this 
fact in mind. We will be gratified then by the 
number who improve rather than disillusioned by 
the number who fail. 

In the group of those delinquents who are most 
likely not to respond to treatment are the ment- 
ally retarded, those with organic disease of the 
central nervous system, and those who are deeply 
conflicted emotionally. An adolescent who belongs 
in these groups needs special care that the pro- 
bation officer alone cannot provide. This does not 
mean, however, that advantages of casework 
should not be supplied the delinquent just be- 
cause the possibility of curing him is remote. 
Actually, intensive casework may provide the 
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best means of diagnosis—of obtaining the in- 
formation that will help decide on the need for 
institutionalization. 

This leads to the subject of the neurotic delin- 
quent who has been one of the chief interests of 
the psychiatrists dealing in problems of social 
psychiatry. I purposely shall avoid discussing the 
treatment of the underlying emotional conflicts 
of the neurotic delinquent, because there is 
little in the intensive treatment of such an indi- 
vidual that will be a part of casework, without 
the help of a psychiatrist. Such conflicts are of 
an unconscious nature, are deeply imbedded, and 
can only be brought to light by the psychiatrist 
trained in psychoanalytic techniques. 

There are certain phases of the treatment of 
the neurotic delinquent, however, that can be 
carried on by the caseworker. First, and fore- 
most, is again the development of a relationship 
that will lesson the need to vent his hostility on 
others and to attack himself. Psychoanalytic ob- 
servations have demonstrated the presence of an 
excessive amount of cruelty in the neurotic de- 
linquent who reacts to these deep drives with a 
feeling of guilt and a need for punishment. Most 
agencies have had experience with adolescents, 
bright enough to know better, who have managed 
their delinquencies—without being aware of it 
—in such a way that they were apprehended 
easily and punished, What happens in the every- 
day life of the delinquent is that small frustra- 
tions in the home, and in the school, stir up the 
more serious underlying frustration that has al- 
ways been with him. To be denied the lesser 
things means again that they are not loved, that 
they are rejected, and that their efforts to change 
the status quo will never get them anyplace. 
The probation officer must keep in mind the fact 
that the neurotic delinquent almost invariably 
comes from a family where other members, 
particularly the parents, are neurotic, and that 
there are, therefore, numberless opportunities for 
stirring up the feeling of hopelessness and re- 
volt. The probation officer may be an all impor- 
tant person in breaking up this vicious circle. A 
positive tie may make it possible for the delin- 
quent to find the kind, accepting parent in the 
probation officer unless the delinquent is too over- 
whelmed with guilt. To the delinquent it may 
mean that all adults are not cruel and rejecting, 
but it will not mean this during the first few 
weeks. He will have to be convinced of the pro- 


bation officer’s being well-meaning, and consis- 
tent, over and over again. If, and when, he can 
give up his need to change his own parent and 
accept the probation officer as a substitute, in 
some instances the delinquency will stop—there 
will be no more need for its existence. 

At the same time it may be possible for the 
probation officer to work with the neurotic par- 
ents, at least to see that something is done for 
them. Sometimes it is inadvisable for the same 
probation officer to work with the delinquent and 
the parent, because of jealousies that arise and 
the possible needs of each to interfere with the 
satisfaction of the other. There are many things 
that can be said about the casework treatment 
with the family of the delinquent, but I am omit- 
ting them at this time. It is sufficient to say that 
unless this casework is done, the work with the 
individual delinquent in most instances will 
suffer. 

To get back to the problem of direct treatment 
with the delinquent—the probation officer must 
keep in mind the fact that in most instances the 
delinquent is suffering from feelings of inferi- 
ority. These grow out of his school failure and 
his rejection in the home and community. The 
school failure has resulted from a lack of moti- 
vation and the development of poor work habits, 
since school work is hard work and the child does 
not work unless he is making somebody happy 
through his work. This feeling of loyalty is 
usually lacking in these delinquents. Sometimes 
the feeling of inferiority comes from a feeling of 
guilt related to masturbation and other sexual 
practices. The delinquent may be sensitive about 
an alcoholic father, or psychotic parent. 

Anything that will strengthen the ego of the 
delinquent will lessen his feeling of inferiority and 
in turn make him feel more secure. The biggest 
ego boost will come from the realization that he 
is good enough, and worthy enough to be accep- 
ted by the probation officer. If the probation 
officer can get the delinquent’s permission to go 
to his school, talk to his principal and teachers, 
the probation officer may be able to arrange the 
delinquent’s schedule in a way that will make it 
possible for him to enjoy school. Perhaps he can 
change his school or be allowed to drop one of 
his subjects. The probation officer may even mo- 
tivate him to study for the first time in his life. 
He may be able to get the school to help him in 
his attempts to change the delinquent’s attitude 
toward school and life. 
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Checking Emotional Disturbances One of the 
Main Functions of the Probation Officer 


To sum up, one of the probation officer’s main 
functions will be to check anything that emotion- 
ally disturbs the delinquent. He will have to 
search carefully among the various situations to 
which the delinquent is exposed and reduce fric- 
tion wherever possible. In the home, he may lo- 
cate favoritism for another child, an overly crit- 
ical father, a nagging, rejecting aunt. These 
influences will have to be controlled or the irrita- 
tion will continue daily—hourly—and keep the 
boy in a state of turmoil with a need to fight back 
either to punish or in an attempt to reduce the 
tension. In the school, he may be trying to do 7th- 
grade work though only able to do 5th-grade 
work; or he may be able to do 7th-grade work 
well, but be totally deficient in reading. These 
failures to compete successfully with his fellow 
students can cause more or less continuous un- 
rest. Or he may be picked on by several older 
boys,or under the influence of an older sexual 
pervert whom he fears, and feel guilty and 
ashamed of this behavior. These and many more 
precipitating factors may keep him in a state of 
conflict or rebellion which invites the many forms 
of behavior that neurotic delinquency assumes. 
This does not mean that there is a lesser need 
than always to get at the underlying unconscious 
factors also, but this is not the function of the 
probation officer. 

Perhaps the probation officer will be fortunate 
enough to get him to discuss spontaneously his 
preoccupation with sexual problems and anxiety 
about what will happen because of his mastur- 
bation. The probation officer’s assurance that 
masturbation does not cause insanity, and his 
continued acceptance of him in spite of his be- 
havior, may go a long way towards relieving the 


delinquent of tension and worry. The prevailing 
attitude in all his contacts with him must be one 
of optimism, and this must persist when the pro- 
bation officer fails and the boy is sent to an insti- 
tution. The probation officer’s interest in his 
welfare must continue so that his relationship 
can be re-established when he leaves the institu- 
tion. 

Demands for quick decisions present them- 
selves more often in dealing with young delin- 
quents than with other child welfare problems. 
Pressure is applied to get immediate action be- 
cause the community wants to be rid of the 
delinquent’s hostility and aggression. It would 
be unfortunate if the probation officer yielded to 
this pressure and formulated a plan before he 
knew all the important contributing factors. One 
learns by experience that there are few real 
emergent situations that cannot wait long enough 
to permit thorough study—without which need- 
less errors are made. To deal intelligently with 
each child, so that a diagnosis of the child, and of 
the total situation in which the child finds him- 
self, can be established, requires a limitation of 
cases assigned to the individual worker. There 
are few probation officers who can handle suc- 
cessfully a case load of more than 30 or 40 young 
delinquents, and when one hears that a probation 
officer is dealing with 100 to 150 juvenile delin- 
quents, the conclusion must be reached that most 
of the cases are inactive, or the work is of a 
superficial nature. 

I purposely have emphasized what a probation 
officer can do with young delinquents, indepen- 
dent of the help he can receive from a child 
guidance clinic or an out-patient psychiatric de- 
partment in a hospital, because so many proba- 
tion officers are not in a position to take advan- 
tage of these services. 


HE probationer not only needs guidance in under- 

standing the motives for his behavior, but he needs 
help of a positively tangible constructive kind which will 
open up new avenues and offer resources out of which he 
may build up his self respect and acquire a feeling of 
security in his personal relationships. 


—Douc.Las A. THOM, M.D. 


Housing and Juvenile Delinquency 


By SYDNEY MASLEN 
Executive Vice President, Washington Housing Association, Washington, D.C. 


T now generally is recognized that juvenile 

delinquent behavior is influenced by the family, 
the physical condition of the dwelling, the sub- 
standard neighborhood and the housing shortage. 
There are many other associated factors such as 
family background, economic conditions, and the 
community environment which contribute to 
delinquent behavior besides bad housing condi- 
tions. 

In our American democracy, public acceptance 
of any measures proposed to develop happy, 
healthy, and effective young people instead of 
young delinquents will depend on the weight of 
reasonable evidence on the relationship between 
delinquent behavior and the conditions which pro- 
duce it. 

Housing and juvenile delinquency must be 
considered in all these relationships if adequate 
and acceptable measures are to be developed. 


The Family Molds the Child 


Not as an off-hand or dogmatic assertion but 
as a considered conclusion of an important study 
made for the Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
Dr. William F. Healy, well-known psychiatrist of 
the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston, has 
stated: | “The most immediate, the most influen- 
tial and most conditioning environment of young 
human beings is that of family life and its rela- 
tionships.” 

Stanley P. Davies, General Director of the 
Community Service Society of New York has 
stated: 2 “It is through the family that the child 
enters the world and first finds out what it is 
like, The family embraces the child with a 
degree of closeness that no other social group 
will ever approach. It holds him in almost exclu- 
sive possession during those formative years 
when the deep basic traits of personality are 
being molded for better or for worse. His outlook 
on life, his whole character and social attitude, 
are very definitely determined by these family 
influences.” Davies further pointed out that: “... 


1. William F. Healy and Augusta T. Bronner. New Light on 
Delinquency and lis Treatment, p. 141. 

2. Stanley P. Davies in an unpublished speech. St. George’s Church, 
New York. May 13, 1944. 


3. Ibid. 
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it is in the family that the child first comes to 
know intimately other human beings. How can he 
be expected to develop the confidence and se- 
curity in relation to his fellows in the larger 
world unless his trust in others in the family is 
fulfilled ? How can notions of fair play and justice, 
of sharing with others and working with others 
for common ends become a part of his nature 
unless these things are built by his first social 
experiences within the intimate associations of 
the family? Here, if ever, the social nature and 
ideals of the individual must grow.” 

The most intimate causal factor in juvenile 
delinquency, according to Dr. Healy, is the parent- 
child relationship. * Delinquency, when it develops 
in the child, appears to be a reaction to emotional 
disturbances that arise from unsatisfying family 
relationships. The desire for human relationships 
which are satisfying as they afford love and 
security, recognition of the individual, realization 
of social adequacy, opportunity for satisfactory 
accomplishments, for independence, for new ex- 
periences, and for outlet and possessions have 
somehow been thwarted. The child turns to de- 
linquent behavior to satisfy those deep, unmet 
emotional needs. This theory may explain why 
one child in a slum house or in a family that 
does not live in bad housing may be a juvenile 
delinquent, while another is not. 


Effect of Bad Housing on Delinquency 


Mental attitudes and outlook are affected by 
physical surroundings. The patience, persistence, 
constant care and love of the parent for the child 
is subject to an extremely severe strain by condi- 
tions of physically bad housing. 

When the home environment is circumscribed 
by a crowded dwelling into which the sun rarely 
penetrates, where the paint is peeling and the 
defective plaster exposes the lath, where out- 
moded sanitary facilities are shared with other 
families and more than likely out of order, where 
rats enter through convenient openings and 
actually bite babies in their cribs, where the 
gnawing of rodents, and the noises of the neigh- 
borhood mar nighttime rest, where radios and 
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the din of street traffic, crying babies, arguments 
and tavern brawls punctuate the day and evening 
hours, where crowding and lack of privacy accen- 
tuate tensions, and lack of storage space con- 
tributes to clutter and confusion, is it any wonder, 
where even one or two of these conditions exist, 
that the parent may fail to provide the growing 
child with the parental guidance necessary to 
safeguard him against influence toward delin- 
quent behavior? 

Physical housing conditions such as these are 
common to all urban centers. 

It is generally agreed that dampness, inade- 
quate sunlight, improper ventilation, and common 
household pests are related to the presence of 
physical and mental disease among persons ex- 
posed to such conditions. 

Dr. James Ford‘ reached the conclusion that 
juvenile delinquency rates have some relation to 
room crowding, which confirms the findings of 
Burt® in England, and of Gillin. ° 

Merely because substandard housing is as- 
sociated with delinquency does not mean that it 
causes juvenile delinquency. Yet when other facts 
and findings are considered, bad housing seems 
to be more than an innocent bystander. It is 
at least an accomplice in the crime. 

A study made by the Houston Council of 
Social Agencies in 19457 showed that over- 
crowded and substandard housing existed more 
frequently in areas of high delinquency and 
that these areas with the fewest delinquents had 
the fewest substandard dwellings. This study 
identified the following common explanations of 
how bad housing contributes to delinquency: 


Home Conditions 


a. Cramped living quarters and overcrowded con- 
ditions cause tensions and conflicts between family 
members which affect the emotional security and 
stability of the child. 


b. These conditions also make for a lack of pri- 
vacy and affect the psychosexual development of the 
child. Seeing and hearing behavior around which 
Western Civilization has erected the strictest taboos 
of privacy and secrecy causes, in the young, feelings 
of disquiet, conflicts and tensions on the conscious and 
unconscious level. Later this may find overt expres- 
sion in delinquent behavior. 


ce. Entertainment of friends in the home under 
such conditions is impossible. 


4. James Ford. Slums and Housing, pp. 418-419. 

5. Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent. 

6. J. L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology, p. 212. 

7. Houston Council of Social Agencies, Social Statistics: The 
Houston Delinquent in His Community Setting, pp. 8-10 


8. Robert W. Hyde. M.C.. A.U.S. and Lowell V. Kingsley, A.U.S., 
Studies in Medical Sociology, (1) Relation of Mental Disorder to 
Community-Socioeconomic level. 


Neighborhood Environment 


a. Due to the undesirable home conditions men- 
tioned above, the children are forced to spend their 
time on the streets. 


b. Sections where poor housing conditions prevail 
are usually surrounded by commercial, industrial, 
and polyglot areas. 


c. Abandoned and empty buildings are character- 
istic of such areas and they are attractive to children 
in search of adventure. 


d. The disrepair of the child’s physical sur- 
roundings establishes a pattern of disorderliness 
which is often reflected in the child’s attitudes and 
behavior. 


In such a neighborhood environment are found 
stimuli to misbehavior, conditions conducive to 
delinquency. 


Effect of Substandard Neighborhood 
on Delinquency 


The kind of citizen into which your child will 
develop, whether co-operative or unco-operative, 
whether law abiding or law breaking, according 
to studies made by Dr. Arnold Gesell, psycholo- 
gist, and Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropologist, is 
influenced inexorably by the social environment 
and personal contacts of early life. 

The house and neighborhood are frequently the 
child’s whole world through all of his school years 
and, for a surprisingly large number of people, 
throughout their entire lives. 

In the urban slums and other areas of poor 
housing come almost inevitable contacts with a 
whole category of criminals and other demorali- 
zing influences which are in strong contrast to 
conditions found in good residential neighbor- 
hoods and in well-operated housing developments. 

We have no complete measures of the devel- 
opment of neuroses or psychoses in slums. The 
diminished opportunities of persons living in 
slums means in part diminished opportunities for 
healthy living. The provision of social and health 
services to families in the bad housing environ- 
ment is rendered more difficult. 

Examining physicians at induction centers in 
Boston rejected two and a third times more draf- 
tees for “personality disorders” who lived in sub- 
standard neighborhoods and slums than they did 
from the well-to-do neighborhoods. The number 
of cases of mental disorder correlated highly 
with the lack of desirability of the home neigh- 
borhood. § 

It is significant that the draftees so rejected 
were found to be “unable to respond in an adult 
social manner to the demands of honesty, truth- 
fulness, decency, and consideration of their fellow 
associates.” 
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Effect of Housing Shortage 
on Delinquency 


It is important that the proportion of income 
spent for rent should not be so great as to de- 
prive the family of sufficient funds needed for 
other physical and cultural needs, or to make 
necessary doubling up in crowded quarters. The 
shortage of good housing at rents they can 
afford forces families to live in poor housing and 
slums and is, therefore, a contributing factor to 
juvenile delinquency. As a result of the shortage 
many families with high standards frequently 
pay far too high a portion of their earnings for 
rent with the result that they must deprive their 
members of other necessities for adequate living. 

In addition to room overcrowding which may 
be attributable to poverty, we have today room 
overcrowding due to the shortage of housing at 
all income-group levels. The consequences of 
this shortage have led to the doubling up of 
families who normally would occupy individual 
dwelling units. Herein lies a recognized danger 
of our present housing crisis. 

The housing shortage is occasioned by the 
fact that the private builder can build at a 
profit for only the upper income groups of the 
population, according to the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, in its report on the 
Wagner Ellender Taft Bill. ° 

A large number of communities have made 
studies of social problems among families in 
slum areas. Wherever a community has studied 
its slums, it has found there a concentration of 
juvenile delinquency, crime, and disease, 

The delinquency rate correlates highly with 
physical deterioration of residential areas. Ac- 
cording to Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay’® 
juvenile delinquency showed a high correlation 
with the following: (1) population change, (2) 
bad housing, (3) poverty, (4) minority groups, 
(5) tuberculosis, (6) adult crime, and (7) mental 
disorders; indicating that all are more or less 
interrelated. 

These findings have been borne out by studies 
made by many communities. |! In a Detroit slum 
area there were 5 times as many crimes per unit 
of population as in a normal residential area, 
and 15 times as many criminals. In Cleveland, an 
area containing 2.47 percent of the city’s popula- 
tion reported 4 percent of the larcenies, 5.7 per- 


9. Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. Report No. 1181 to 
Accompanying S. 1592 (General Housing Act of 1946), p.7. 


16. Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Urban Areas. 


11. National Housing Agency, Housing Facts, 1945 


cent of the robberies, 7.8 percent of the juvenile 
delinquents, 10.4 percent of the illegitimate births, 
and 21.3 percent of the murders, Similar results 
were found in Mason City, Iowa, and similar data 
have been recorded for communities such as 
Hartford, Washington, Jacksonville, Louisville, 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Denver, Seattle, and many 
others. 

The obstacles which have prevented private 
enterprise from sustaining a sufficiently large 
volume of home building in the past, aside from 
war conditions, have not been lack of initiative 
or ability. The main obstacle has been that the 
cost of the housing has been too high for a 
large proportion of the people who have needed 
housing. This has restricted the marketability of 
housing and, in consequence, has restricted pro- 
duction. A full volume of house production by 
private enterprise depends upon the development 
of means and methods which will enable it to 
serve the mass market. The successes of the 
automobile industry afford a good illustration of 
the truth of this assertion. A reduction of costs 
would enable private enterprise to build primarily 
for the moderate-income group. Today the builder 
cannot build economically for the lower half 
of the housing market. Any reduction in housing 
construction costs should therefore inure to the 
benefit of the lowest-income groups. 

There are, therefore, three ways in which 
housing conditions clearly are a contributing 
factor to juvenile delinquency: 

1. The dwelling that is seriously inadequate, or 
overcrowded, causes tensions and conflicts between 
family members which affect the emotional security 
of the child, and drives young people to the streets. 

2. Deteriorated neighborhoods with their physical 
pattern of disorderliness provide an environment in 
which delinquent behavior flourishes. 

3. The shortage of an adequate supply of good 
low-rent housing causes families to overcrowd and 
to live in bad housing, and therefore contributes to 
conditions which lead toward delinquent behavior. 

Effect of Improved Housing 
on Delinquency 


How does good housing help to eliminate 
conditions conducive to juvenile delinquency? The 
family which has been transplanted from a slum 
into a public housing development usually ap- 
preciates that a deep and fundamental change 
in its life has taken place. Its members sense that 
they have been given a fresh start in life. A 
substantial improvement in the social adjustment 
of children who lived in a housing project was 
shown recently by a “before and after” study of 
delinquent children made in New Haven. 
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This study }2 covered 317 families who had 
lived in one of the developments of the Housing 
Authority of the City of New Haven for periods 
varying from 214 to 414 years. About 70 percent 
of the families were Negroes. In these 317 fami- 
lies were 649 children whose ages, during project 
occupancy, fell between 7 and 17 years. The names 
of these children (and their older brothers and 
sisters) were checked back to 1924 with the 
records of the juvenile court. For each year 
from 1924 to 1944 the population of children 
aged 7 to 17 in the 317 families was determined 
and compared with the juvenile delinquencies 
recorded for these children, making possible 
the determination of incidence rates. For the 17 
years before entrance to the project and the 4 
years of residence in the project, the data worked 
out as follows: 


Total Total Rate of 
number number juvenile 
child-years} juvenile | delinquen- 
in delinquen- | cies per 100 
families cies for children 
for period period ver year 
1,952 62 3.18 
| 1,401 23 1.64 


The difference between these two figures, 1.54, 
is significant. 

Obviously, these figures would have no signifi- 
cance if court record procedure had changed or 
if a notable general decrease in juvenile delin- 
quency had occurred since 1940. That such is not 
the case is indicated by the fact that the years 
1940-1944 actually show an increase of 9.1 per- 
cent in total juvenile delinquency in New Haven 
as compared with 1927-1940. This study indicates 
the effect of one good housing community upon 
juvenile crimes, 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority discov- 
ered when it compared the social statistics of 
three projects with the city-wide averages that 
criminal offenses in the projects were 10 percent 
of the city rate; and juvenile delinquency in the 
projects was 46 percent of the city rate. In light 
of the fact that families in the projects were in 
the low-income group, these findings are of im- 
portance. 1° 

In Liverpool, England, where 70 percent of the 
slum dwellers were rehoused between 1897 and 


12. Naomi Barer, “Delinquency Before, After Admission to New 
Haven Housing Development,”’ The Journal of Housing, December 1945- 
January 1946, p. 27. 

13. Anya Smith, “Low Cost Housing Can Remove haa Slum Evils, 
Studies Show.” Public Housing, April-May 1946, p. 

14. National Public Hovsing Conference, Our ate 

15. Jay Rumney and Sara Shuman, “Social Dividends from Public 
Housing.”’ Survey Midmonthly, September 1945, pp. 223-225. 


1939, there was a decline of 38 percent in the 
rate of arrests. '4 


More than a Housing Project Needed 
to Change a Neighborhood 


A study of delinquency that was published by 
the Newark Authority in 1945 is not as conclu- 
sive as the New Haven study because there was 
no control group. However, the findings are not 
without significance: 


In all but one project, the juvenile delinquency 
rate was lower than in the wards. The rate for 
Negroes in both projects having a Negro population 
was lower than that for the Negroes in the wards. 

A number of projects had no cases of delinquency. 
There were no girl delinquents in the projects al- 
though about 22 percent of the delinquents in the 
three wards studied were girls. 

The one housing project having a high delinquency 
rate was investigated more intensively and a com- 
bination of local factors was found. Recreational 
facilities and supervision were inadequate with only 
two supervisors for almost 1200 persons under eight- 
een. 

One housing project may not suffice to change the 
character of a neighborhood, a factor which, as many 
ecological studies have shown, is basic to the problem 
of delinquency. Located near the downtown section 
of the city, this project is in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of stores, factories, gasoline stations, tav- 
erns, and across the street from a railroad. All of 
these offer ready substitutes where planned recrea- 
tion of a type which can compete with their attrac- 
tions is absent and there is inadequate parental 
supervision. 

When this particular housing project was ready 
for occupancy, the Probation Department made a 
concerted effort to gain admission for the families 
of many cases under its supervision, hoping this 
would assist in their rehabilitation. The Housing 
Authority co-operated and a large number of families 
living in the project had one or more members with 
a record in the Probation Department. 

The project is occupied mainly by Negro families, 
and the minority of white children were often re- 
luctant to participate in the recreation which was 
available. This may explain in some part the much 
higher rate of juvenile delinqueney among the white 
children than among the Negro children in the 
project, 15 


Thus it takes more than a group of good homes 
set in a community with poor ones, bad environ- 
ment, and incomplete social facilities to have any 
effect on the rate of delinquency. Housing condi- 
tions can help to control delinquency in the 
following ways: 

1. The house, provided in sufficient supply, must 
assure minimum conditions of safety, sanitation, 
space, and comfort, so as to minimize psychological 
wear and tear. 

2. The good house requires a neighborhood devel- 
oped as a complete community which will offer 


suitable outlets for activity of the growing child and 
family members. 


Good Living Conditions for All 


From the data available it should be clear to 
any person willing to face the facts that bad 
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housing and slum areas are not innocent by- 
standers in regard to juvenile delinquency. It is 
evident that good housing in a complete commu- 
nity helps the development of happy, healthy 
childhood; that it tends to diminish juvenile 
delinquency is equally obvious. American families 
of low income who were formerly slum dwellers 
have been living far too short a time in good 
housing communities constructed under the Uni- 
ted States Housing Act for their behavior and 
health to have been recorded adequately by the 
social scientists. 

To achieve a housing environment conducive 
to the control of juvenile delinquency, the housing 
goal must be nothing less than the elimination 
and prevention of slums and poor homes together 
with the assurance that in all communities in 
America the integration of housing with com- 
munity services will be accomplished to bring 
into being well-balanced living conditions for all. 

Juvenile delinquency is the result of so many 
interdependent forces in the home, the street, 
the neighborhood, the community at large, and 
of the forces that influence community develop- 
ment, that its extent may well be taken as an 
index of the social character of the community. 


A New Model in the Community 
Pattern Is Wanted 


As Dr. Margaret Mead, associate curator of 
anthropology of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York, pointed out at the 
Vassar Institute for Family and Community 


16. Report No. 1131, op. cit. 


Living, on July 26, 1946, “Americans believe 
that machines should be taken care of and people 
should be let alone, left to sink or swim.” It may 
help, therefore, to think of the comunity as a 
machine, We can then take a lot of responsibility 
for keeping this machine in good repair, improv- 
ing it, and from year to year bringing out new 
models. We need a new model in the community 
pattern for the coming years. 

In its report recommending enactment of a 
national housing and urban redevelopment pro- 
gram, the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee 1° acknowledged that there was an auth- 
entic need for housing for the low income group 
that may well run as high as 360,000 units a 
year for the next 10 years. The Committe recom- 
mended that consideration be given to a national 
housing program which would deal in a compre- 
hensive fashion with such matters as: 

1. Bringing the production of housing into con- 


formity with the magnitude and diversity of the 
housing needs of the people. 


2. Research into methods to reduce housing con- 
struction costs. 


3. Assumption by local and state governmental 
units of their appropriate responsibilities. 


4. Permanent unification of the federal housing 
agencies. 


5. Federal aid to localities for slum clearance and 
redevelopment. 


6. Federal aid to localities for public housing. 


7. Joint planning of large scale housing develop- 
ments with community agencies for provision of 
essential community services. 


Adoption and execution of a national housing 
policy for America which would achieve these 
objectives would be a major contribution to the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 


HE 1940 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy stated 

that we have come to include in our basic concept of democracy the 
principle that in the pursuit of happiness all men should have as nearly 
equal economic opportunity as their unequal endowment and the slow 
process of economic change permits. Far too many American children 
belong to families that have no adequate access to economic opportunities. 
These families, living in actual distress, or in incomplete security, are 
trapped in circumstances from which their own knowledge and initiative 
cannot extricate them. Not merely thousands but millions of children 
live under these handicaps which they can escape only by outside help. 
This is happening not by economic necessity but in a country blessed with 
splendid natural resources and a high level of public intelligence. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (1946) 
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Treatment of the Narcotic Addict by the 
U.S. Public Health Service 


VIcTOR H. VOGEL, M.D. 
Medical Officer in Charge, U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. 


HIRTEEN years ago, on May 25, 1935, the 

Narcotic Farm at Lexington, Kentucky, was 
dedicated, and a few days later the first train- 
load of addict patients was received from the 
penitentiary annex at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Thus, physical support was given to the convic- 
tion of the Committee on Drug Addiction of the 
National Research Council and to the observa- 
tions of Public Health Service physicians sta- 
tioned in federal penitentiaries that drug addic- 
tion is a symptom of an emotional disorder more 
in need of treatment than of punishment. Speeches 
were made, and Governor Ruby Laffoon of 
Kentucky gave out honorary Kentucky Colonel 
commissions to most of the original staff. Sev- 
eral thousand residents of central Kentucky 
visited the institution, some going home with 
the disturbing thought that the location of the 
institution which their civic leaders had sought 
to have near Lexington might be bringing to 
their midst a nest of vicious criminals whose 
presence they might regret. Years have passed 
and the name of the institution has been changed 
to the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, al- 
though not until several inquiries had been 
received concerning the possibility of purchasing 
narcotics grown on the Farm. In the continued 
absence of outbreaks of violence or other evi- 
dence of great custodial problems, the community 
now considers that it has “another federal hos- 
pital on the Leestown Pike beyond the Veterans 
Hospital.” 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, former Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service who made the 
dedicatory address in 1935, was succeeded by 
Dr. Thomas Parran, who in turn is to be followed 
by Dr. Leonard Scheele. Dr. Lawrence Kolb, well 
known for his writings in the field of drug addic- 
tion, was the first Medical Officer in Charge. He 
since has been retired from the Public Health Ser- 
vice and now has important duties in the adminis- 
tration of the state mental institutions for the 
State of California. Dr. Walter Treadway, Assis- 
tant Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health 


Service at the time the institution was opened, 
was the second Medical Officer in Charge and 
now is retired and living in California. Dr. J. D. 
Reichard, the third Medical Officer in Charge, now 
is retired and living in New York. He still is 
writing in the field of drug addiction and psy- 
chiatry and in February 1948 returned to Lexing- 
ton to conduct a medical symposium on drug ad- 
diction for a large group of physicians from 
Kentucky and adjoining states. The writer, a 
member of the original staff of the institution 
in 1935 and 1937 and Executive Officer from 
1943 to 1944, is the present Medical Officer in 
Charge. The first Executive Officer, Dr. William 
F. Ossenfort, subsequently became Medical Offi- 
cer in Charge of a similar hospital in Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Dr. J. K. Fuller, the first Clinical 
Dirctor, after serving as Chief Medical Officer 
of the War Shipping Administration during the 
war, is now retired. 


Population Flow Figures 


During the approximately 1214 years, from 
May 1935 to January 1, 1948, there have been 
11,041 individual addicts admitted and a total of 
19,482 first and readmissions. This is an average 
of 4.2 addict admissions daily since the institu- 
tion was opened. Included in the total number 
of admissions are 2,199 admissions of women 
since the women’s building, accommodating 100 
patients, was opened in 1941. The addict popula- 
tion at the institution has fluctuated considerably 
over the years. The combined addict population 
of the Fort Worth and Lexington hospitals was 
1,350 on January 1, 1940, and then fell to a low of 
822 during the war. The Fort Worth hospital, 
which formerly had admitted many addicts in 
need of treatment from west of the Mississippi, 
was diverted during the war to other purposes. 
The decrease in addiction, and in the consequent 
need for treatment of addiction, during the war 
was due to strict government control of foreign 
shipping, which reduced the contraband move- 
ment of narcotics, as well as to other factors. The 
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addict population at the Lexington hospital rose 
to 901 on February 1, 1948, despite the fact that 
the hospital at Fort Worth again was accepting 
patients for treatment of drug addiction, thus 
confirming the rise in drug addiction which was 
anticipated following the war. Despite the pub- 
licity given the treatment of Barney Ross at the 
Lexington hospital as a result of war injuries, we 
have not yet had a significant increase in the 
number of veterans of World War II admitted 
for treatment as addicts. 

Table 1 shows the admission status of 1,324 
addict patients admitted to the hospital during 
the 6-month period, July 1, 1947 to January 1, 
1948. From this table it can be seen that the 
majority of admissions (73 percent) are volun- 
tary patients. This, considered with the fact that 
only 23 percent of our patients on January 1, 
1948, were voluntary patients, indicates that the 
average stay of voluntary patients is much 
shorter than the average stay of prisoner and 
probationer patients. The median sentence of 
the prisoner patient is between 18 months and 
2 years, whereas the average voluntary patient 
stays only 18 days. 

TABLE 1.—PRISONER AND PROBATION PATIENTS 


RECEIVED AT LEXINGTON HOSPITAL FROM 
JULY 1, 1947 TO JANUARY 1, 1948 


Violation of Narcotic Laws. 312 
Violation of Marihuana Tax Laws ..........................-- 20 


Table 2 shows the distribution of sentenced 
patients according to the length of sentence. 
TABLE 2.—SENTENCE OF PRISONER PATIENTS 


RECEIVED AT LEXINGTON HOSPITAL FROM 
JULY 1, 1947 To JANUARY 1, 1948 


Over 1 year, 1 day and under 11% years ............ 15 


5 vears to 10 years .... robs 
Probationer Patients _. 


Addict Patients Admitted as Probationers 


The proportion of addict patients admitted as 
probationers had decreased from 12.8 percent for 
the vear 1937 to 8.4 percent for the year 1947. 


1. Michael J. Pescor. “A Statistical Analysis of the Clinical Records 
of Hesnitalived Drug Addicts.” Public Health Report Supplement 
No. 145. 1938, 


This is a great disappointment inasmuch as we 
are convinced that a patient who is treated in 
the institution under the terms of probation has 
the best opportunity of successful rehabilitation, 
As Dr. Reichard said in his paper, “The Narcotic 
Addict Before the Court” (FEDERAL PROBATION, 
November 1939) : 
A determinate sentence has several disadvantages. 
If the sentence is too short and the patient is dis- 
charged with good time he may be under super- 
vision for too short a period. If he relapses, society 
is subjected to the additional expense of another 
trial; also the patient is again exposed to the debili- 
tating psychologic effect of arrest, possibly several 
months detention in jail, and eventually another 
trial. If the sentence is too long, e.g., 3 to 5 years, 
he often must remain in a hospital longer than is 
actually good for him. Long sentences, not suspended, 
are prone to engender attitudes of hostility so that 


the addict likely will relapse as a gesture of defiance 
as soon as he is released. 

On the other hand, when the offender is placed on 
probation for a period of 3 to 5 years, his stay in 
the hospital can be regulated according to his partic- 
ular needs. If after discharge from the hospital he ‘: 
able to get along without the drug, well and good. 1: 
he relapses he may be returned for another period of 
treatment, to be followed by an opportunity to adjust 
on the outside. Relapse while on probation need not 
carry with it the serious consequences of serving the 
entire sentence as does violation of parole or of con- 
ditional release. 


An earnest plea is made for more patients to 
be sent to Lexington as probationers. Our convic- 
tion is repeated that addicts are usually sick 
people who need treatment rather than punish- 
ment. If the criminality of the addict before the 
court seems to be secondary to his addiction he 
should be treated as an addict, whereas if it 
appears that his criminality would have existed 
without addiction he should be disciplined as a 
criminal. In the latter case, he usually should 
not be sent to the hospitals at Lexington or Fort 
Worth where his influence would interfere with 
the rehabilitative efforts of the hospital. Dr. 
Pescor! has shown in a study of 1,000 consecu- 
tive admissions that there is no history of delin- 
quency prior to addiction in 75 percent of the 
patients admitted to the Lexington hospital. Al- 
though individuals who showed delinquent be- 
havior before addiction may be transferred from 
the Lexington or Fort Worth hospitals to peni- 
tentiaries, it would be better, in general, to avoid 
their commitment to the hospital in the first 
place by discriminating action on careful pre- 
sentence reports. 


When Is the Patient to Be Discharged? 


By legal definition, an addict patient is not 
cured until he has regained the power of self- 
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control with regard to the use of drugs. This 
involves not only “kicking a habit” to rid himself 
of a physical dependence to the drug but the 
opportunity for regular living without drugs and, 
perhaps, for psychiatric treatment to build up a 
resistance to an underlying emotional desire for 
drugs which may persist strongly for months. 
It is our continued belief, as a result of physio- 
logical studies of the addict as well as of clinical 
and statistical observations of our patients, that 
the period of treatment should be a minimum of 
4 months (for cases of exceptionally good prog- 
nosis), with an average of about 6 months and 
a maximum of 9 to 12 months. These figures do 
not mean that we are confident that all addict 
patients released after the periods mentioned 
certainly or even probably will stay off drugs. 
They represent the periods of treatment neces- 
sary to give them the best possible chance to 
stay off drugs. 

Prisoner patients may not be considered for 
parole or conditional release, and . probationer 
patients may not be released until a certificate is 
issued by the Medical Officer in Charge, stating 
that they are no longer addicts within the mean- 
ing of the law. This is interpreted by us to mean 
that probationer patients should be certified for 
release when we believe they have reached a 
state of maximum improvement. The objective 
of the institution is treatment, and treatment 
should be terminated when maximum improve- 
ment is reached. Most probation officers are will- 
ing to assume supervision of patients discharged 
under such conditions. 

It was recently held in federal court that it is 
not possible for a sentencing court to combine 
probation with a determinate sentence in this 
institution (Buckrem v. Vogel, U. S. District 
Court, Lexington, Ky., No. 575, October 17, 1947). 
A patient had been sentenced in federal court as 
follows: 

. . .it is provided that the imposition of sentence 
be suspended and the defendant placed on probation 
for the period of five years upon condition that said 
Buckrem submit himself for treatment in said hospi- 
tal, and remain in custody of said institution for a 
period of at least one year, and for as long there- 


after as the authorities at said hospital may deem 
necessary for the cure of his addiction. 


At the close of the habeas corpus hearing, and 
after the patient had been in the hospital for 6 
months and was certified to be no longer an ad- 
dict within the meaning of the law, the court 
gave its opinion in part as follows: 


1. Section 259-ce of Title 42, USCA, provides that 
a Court of the United States may impose, as a 


condition of the probation of a defendant, if an addict, 
that he shall submit himself for treatment at a 
hospital of the U. S. Public Health Service, such as 
the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, 
Kentucky, until discharged therefrom as cured, and 
that he shall be admitted thereto for such purpose. 
There is no statutory authority for requiring a de- 
fendant who is an addict to remain in prison for any 
maximum period of time as a condition of probation 
regardless of the time required for a cure. 

2. The provision of the judgment under which the 
defendant is held at said institution requiring, as a 
condition of probation, that petitioner be held or re- 
main in custody of said institution for a period of 
one year, is therefore unauthorized and void. 


It would seem, then, that patients sent to the 
hospital under terms of probation may not be 
restricted by the prescription of a minimum 
sentence of detention but that the release shall be 
determined entirely by the medical staff on medi- 
cal considerations. On the other hand, it occa- 
sionally occurs that patients who have been given 
determinate sentences insist that the court at 
the time of sentence believed that we could 
release a patient whenever we felt he was cured, 
despite the determinate sentence. This, of course, 
is not the case, and when such a situation does 
occur a great deal of antagonism is aroused in 
the patient, both toward the court and the 
hospital. 


The Voluntary Patient 


The treatment of voluntary patients, provided 
by law if beds are available after prisoner and 
probationer patients are cared for, has created 
considerable difficulty. Detention was ruled un- 
constitutional shortly after the institution was 
opened, regardless of the fact that voluntary 
patients had signed affidavits agreeing to re- 
main under treatment as long as the medical 
staff believed necessary. Until recently, 90 per- 
cent of all voluntary patients left prematurely 
against medical advice. This explains the fact 
previously mentioned that although about 73 
percent of our admissions are voluntary patients, 
only 23 percent of our population at any one 
time is made up of voluntary patients. From the 
very nature of drug addiction, which involves the 
loss of the power of self-control, the treatment 
of most addicts is not successful without author- 
ity to hold them for the period during which their 
judgment concerning themselves is not valid. 

There are two periods in the treatment of an 
addict when he is likely to leave against advice 
unless there is some authority by which he may 
be held. The first is during the period of physical 
withdrawal from the drug when he is likely to 
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be acutely ill and knows that, if he leaves the 
hospital, he likely can get the “medicine” which 
will relieve his withdrawal illness. The second 
period of temptation is after 2 or 3 months of 
treatment when he has completed successfully 
his withdrawal, gained weight, energy, and an 
optimistic outlook. At this time he is anxious 
to leave and prove to himself and to his neglected 
family that he can assume again the responsi- 
bilities of full, useful citizenship. He feels so 
well that he is confident he is the exceptional 
case and does not need to stay 6 or 8 months as 
prescribed; that “it all depends on your deter- 
mination, and I know I can lick it now.” 

According to the best available information, 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of voluntary patients 
who leave against medical advice after a stay 
of less than 30 days remain off drugs, whereas 
24 percent who co-operate by staying the recom- 
mended length of time are reliably believed to 
stay off drugs. Some way must be found to de- 
tain voluntary patients for treatment if their 
treatment is to be successful. The federal law 
under which voluntary patients are treated and 
which was previously held to be unconstitutional 
has been changed somewhat, and it is possible 
that another test case will be made in which our 
authority to hold voluntary patients may be 
upheld. 

In the meantime, the State of Kentucky has 
passed a law making it a misdemeanor to be an 
addict. Patients who wish to protect themselves 
before entering the hospital and to insure its 
future co-operation in treatment, may plead 
guilty to a violation of this state law in local 
court and receive a sentence to the workhouse. 
Their sentence may be suspended and they can 
be placed on probation on condition that they 
come to the hospital as voluntary patients and 
remain until cured. Such patients give us the 
authority to notify the local officials if they 
demand release against advice. Should they leave 
against advice they would be met at the gate 
and made to carry out the local workhouse 
sentence. At the time this is written, 32.2 per- 
cent of our voluntary male patients and 41.8 
percent of our voluntary women patients have 
availed themselves of this “Blue Grass” proce- 
dure. Information concerning the treatment of 
voluntary patients in the institution is. of course, 
held strictly confidential, and it is only because 
of their written consent to notify the local 
officers in such cases that we may do so. 

Several states have passed laws providing for 


the commitment of addicts to federal institu- 
tions in a manner similar to that by which ment- 
ally incompetent cases are committed, but we 
may not accept such cases until pending federal 
legislation is passed authorizing us to receive 
them from the states. If this federal legislation 
is passed, we may have a fourth category, that 
of state commitment, added to the three present 
classes of addicts—federal prisoners, federal pro- 
bationers, and voluntary patients. So far as pos- 
sible, patients then would be encouraged to come 
in on a state commitment rather than on a vol- 
untary basis. 


Recidivism Rates of Addicts 


The recidivism rate of addicts is high, but not 
as high as we are likely to believe when we see 
certain troublesome cases relapsing repeatedly. 

TABLE 3.—RECIDIVISM OF 11,041 INDIVIDUAL PATIENTS 


RECEIVED AT LEXINGTON HOSPITAL FROM 
May 1, 1935 To JANUARY 1, 1948 


All Cases 
admission 
admissions .... 
admissions .... 
admissions .... 
admissions .... 
admissions .... 
admissions .... 
admissions 
admissions 
admissions 
11 admissions 
12 admissions 
13 admissions 
14 admissions 
15 admissions 
16 admissions 
17 admissions 
18 admissions 


_ 


Table 3 shows a tabulation of Lexington recid- 
ivists. To January 1, 1948, there had been 11,041 
addicts admitted to the Lexington hospital. Of 
these, 61.4 percent had been admitted only once; 
25.6 percent, twice; 6 percent, three times; 2.9 
percent, four times; and 3.8 percent, five times 
or more. For many years the hospital has attemp- 
ted, through correspondence with previous pa- 
tients, their friends, relatives, social agencies, 
and law-enforcement agencies, to learn what 
becomes of patients discharged during previous 
5-year periods. Our latest study of patients dis- 
charged during the years 1942 through 1946 in- 
dicates that 22.3 percent of the men and 29.8 
percent of the women, excluding voluntary pa- 
tients who left against advice, are reliably be- 
lieved still to be off drugs; 35.1 percent of the 
men and 36.6 percent of the women are reliably 
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believed to have relapsed to using drugs. The 
status of 42.6 percent of the men and 33.6 percent 
of the women is unknown. While this may seem 
to show a disappointingly small number of ex- 
patients known to be off drugs, it must be remem- 
bered that the natural tendency for ex-patients 
is to disappear or fail to respond to inquiries of 
this sort. 

Of considerable importance in our follow-up 
studies is the fact that 54.0 percent of discharged 
men and 61.5 percent of discharged women have 
not been reported to have been admitted to any 
other institution because of drug addiction or 
held for any law violation. These figures are 
believed to be significant inasmuch as it is be- 
lieved that few addicts can continue their addic- 
tion for long periods of time without coming to 
the attention of law-enforcement officers. Con- 
sequently, it is believed that a fair proportion of 
those on whom no follow-up information is ob- 
tained represents patients who have not relapsed 
to the use of drugs. 

Regardless of the inadequacy of our statistics, 
the staff takes great satisfaction in the many 
letters received from cured patients. Barney Ross 
gives his permission to be quoted as follows: 

I have told everybody throughout the country 
about the benefits of the institution at Lexington 
and that it is the only place where a person, if he 
has the mind, can be cured. I am sure you will be 
happy to know that I also feel sure of your confi- 
dence in me; that I am not only clean but will be 
clean so long as I live. I am sure that the only place 
I could have been cured was in U. S. Public Health 
Service Hospital whether it be in Lexington or in 
any part of the country. Of course, I must favor 
Lexington because through your kind guidance and 
encouragement and also some of the other members 
of your staff who helped bring me to light, in words 


that I cannot find to express, I will always be grate- 
ful. 


Another patient writes: 


It has been about 15 mos. since I left your hospital. 
I want to thank you for what you did for me. I 
started back to my job as machinist about a week 
after I came home and I haven’t missed a day from 
work. I weigh 180 lbs., am in good health and I will 
be glad for you to put on your records what you did 
for me. I am sending a photo to show you. 


Substantial improvements have been made in 
the institution by the enlargement of the social 
service department and expansion of the recrea- 
tional therapy work. Recent appropriations have 
made available a higher ratio of employees to 
patients which, of course, increases the thera- 


*EpiTor’s Note: In a letter to the Editor dated March 29, 1948, Dr. 
Vogel comments as follows about the use of Alcoholics Anonymous for 
released narcotic patients. ‘‘Wherever Alcoholics Anonymous chapters 
are interested and willing to help addicts we think that probation 
officers should seek 2nd accept their help. A number of our patients 
have received very great assistance from Alcoholics Anonymous chap- 
ters in their home towns.” 


peutic value of the institution. Plans now are 
being made for the improvement of the occu- 
pational therapy and educational departments. 
Within the past year a special unit has been 
developed for the treatment of addicts, mostly 
voluntary and probationer patients, who show 
promise of profiting from increased psychiatric 
attention, more home-like privileges, and partial 
segregation from the older recidivist type of 
patient. 


Addicts Anonymous 


Worthy of special mention is the great interest 
shown by a group of sincere patients in devel- 
oping an association in the hospital known as 
“Addicts Anonymous.” Patterned after the suc- 
cessful Alcoholics Anonymous, members of the 
latter organization from Lexington and Frank- 
fort have developed the hospital chapter to the 
point where responsible leadership from among 
the patients is available. A secretary has been 
designated to handle the affairs of the organ- 
ization and to publish inspirational material 
for the institutional use of members. A number 
of patients who have relapsed and been readmit- 
ted for treatment again have left and, with the 
help of local chapters of Alcoholics Anonymous 
in their home towns, are apparently making 
successful adjustments.* 

There is enough similarity between the person- 
alities and problems of alcoholics and drug addicts 
to indicate that what has been helpful with the 
first group may well be helpful with the second. 
The development of the experimental chapter of 
Addicts Anonymous at the Lexington hospital 
will be observed with great interest. 


Research 


A progress report on the Lexington hospital 
would not be complete without mentioning the 
research which has gone on continuously since 
the hospital was opened. Considerable light has 
been thrown on the nature of drug addiction in 
both animals and human subjects, but important 
questions still remain to be answered in the 
field. A number of new drugs proposed as sub- 
stitutes for morphine or as supplemental drugs 
to morphine in the field of medical therapeutics 
have been tested as to their addiction liability. 
Although it was shown that demerol produced 
both physical and emotional dependence and 
was brought under the control of the Harrison 
Narcotic Act, misleading statements as to its 
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harmlessness appeared in both the public and 
medical press, resulting in some unnecessary and 
unfortunate addiction. Methadon is a new drug 
synthesized by the Germans during the war and 
known by them as 10820. Our research shows 
that this drug, which is also known as dolophine, 
is a dangerous addicting drug and it has been 
brought under the control of the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act. It is, however, a valuable drug with 
some advantages over morphine in the hands 
of the informed physician. Not only is it more 
effective than morphine in relieving most kinds 
of pain, but the physical dependence produced 
by it also is less than that produced by morphine. 
A patient who must be given morphine tem- 
porarily for medical reasons may be withdrawn 
from it with less physical discomfort than was 
true formerly, since methadon may be substi- 
tuted for morphine without discomfort to the 
morphine addict, who then may be withdrawn 
from methadon with less discomfort than from 
morphine. 

This new drug, therefore, is useful in the 
withdrawal treatment of addicts. However—and 
this is important—methadon produces the same 
euphoria in the psychopathic and neurotic in- 
dividual which is produced by the other narcotic 
drugs, so that it is an attractive and desirable 


drug to the addict and the addiction-prone indivj- 
dual. As a matter of fact, many of the research 
subjects who have had methadon prefer its 
euphoric effect or “kick’’ to that of morphine 
and heroin. In addiction-producing doses, metha- 
don gives the same lethargy, “good-for-nothing” 
behavior, and indifference to personal hygiene 
so commonly found in the morphine addict. Be- 
cause of its decreased physical-dependence lia- 
bility, the effect of this new drug may be to 
increase, rather than to decrease, addiction, as 
has been predicted, since the penalty to be paid 
by the addict through the suffering which occurs 
during withdrawal is less than with morphine or 
heroin. 

A number of new drugs more or less similar 
to some already tested are to be the subjects of 
experimental work in the near future. Requests 
for research on the effects of peyote in American 
Indians, and on the effects of cocoa leaves in 
South American natives, have had to be rejected 
or postponed because of the pressure of other 
work. There is a great need for careful re- 
search on the addiction liability of the barbi- 
turate group of sedative drugs, the misuses of 
which are the grave concern of physicians and 
sociologists. 


HERE are a great many unhappy, maladjusted people in the world. 
T As far back as there are records, we find that human beings have been 
attempting to make life less unendurable, or, if you wish, more comfortable, 
by the use of chemical substances. Fermentation processes were discovered 
early, as were the effects of products derived from the poppy and the 
cannabis sativa plant. When more refined substances were developed, 
these also were used, as have been other drugs such as barbiturates and 
the bromides. Their use in moderate amount has been in some cases 
beneficial. However, the more abnormal the individual, the more he tends 
to be an extremist; the more uncomfortable he is, the more desirous he is 
of escape from his own painful realm of reality and the more he tends to 
use any or all of these substances to excess. 


—J. D. REICHARD, M.D. 


Probation Is Casework’ 


By BEN MEEKER 
Assistant Professor, Division of Social Service, Indiana University 


ROBATION as practiced in many courts to- 
day is, of course, not casework. All too often 
it is little more than the collection of fines, the 
filing of routine reports, the casual advising of 
probationers, combined with the constant threat 
of punitive sanctions invoked for infractions of 
court restrictions. But probation professionally 
undertaken is grounded in casework. In attempt- 
ing to evaluate and define the methods of any 
profession, one must observe the techniques and 
practices of the most skillful and scientific of its 
members. 

A true profession is at once an art and a science. 
An artist must have talent if he would contribute 
to his fellow man, and his talent will be infinitely 
greater if he avails himself of the body of know- 
ledge which has been organized about his calling 
and which we commonly refer to as the body of 
scientific fact and theory underlying all true pro- 
fessions. It frequently has been pointed out that 
any profession, in order to merit that term, must 
be based upon a body of specialized knowledge 
which can be transmitted from one practitioner 
to another. Further, there must be certain tech- 
niques of a unique and definite nature which are 
recognized as marks of the learned practitioner. 
Traditionally professional skills have been ac- 
quired either through an apprenticeship or 
through the formalized discipline of an academic 
program based upon carefully analyzed and min- 
utely dissected methods gradually observed from 
field experience. We are familiar with the pro- 
gress which training for such professions as law 
or medicine have made from the stages of appren- 
ticeship to the modern, highly technical, and 
concentrated formal schooling now required. 

Can we see in the field of probation and parole 
—for the two processes are basically one—evi- 
dence of professional growth? It is believed that 
we can. There is much evidence to demonstrate 
that probation and parole are essentially aspects 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Meeker's article and Miss Blake’s statement, 
beginning on page 54, are a “‘pro’’ and “con’’ discussion of the ques- 
tion: “Probation Is Casework.’’ The differences in points of view 
expressed seem not only to stem from the varying concepts each has 
about the broader aspects of ‘‘probation’”’ and “casework,” but also from 
the differences in interpretation each has given to the more specific 
aims, functions, and responsibilities of the probation officer and the 
caseworker and what each of the authors has observed in actual 
practice. Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION are invited to comment on 
the points of view expressed by either of the authors. 


of the broad profession of social work. There are 
those, of course, who believe probation should 
become a separate and independent professional 
activity, but the trend seems rather toward a 
closer and closer alignment with the growing 
profession of social work. Obviously, there are 
certain highly specialized activities peculiar to 
probation, but these activities are merely those 
of the specialist in the profession of social work. 
The practice of an orthopoedic surgeon may seem 
far removed from that of a psychiatrist, but none 
would contend that a basic training in anatomy 
and materia medica is not fundamental to either 
practice. So in the field of social work, the prac- 
tice of the probation officer may seem far removed 
from that of the medical social worker. Yet the 
fundamental techniques underlying both fields 
of practice can be shown to stem from basic train- 
ing in the principles of casework. Not that all 
probation officers—nor all other social workers— 
have had formal professional education. The pro- 
fession of social work still must be heavily de- 
pendent upon in-service training for much of its 
personnel. 


What Is Casework? 


The general profession of social work is con- 
cerned with strengthening the individual on the 
one hand and society on the other. Casework is 
just one of the techniques of the social worker, 
but it is in the process of casework that the social 
worker deals directly with the individual. This is 
the distinctive characteristic of casework—this 
direct working, individual by individual, with 
those maladjusted persons who are in conflict 
with society or who find themselves either in- 
adequate or unable to meet their social, economic, 
or emotional needs in the competitive struggle 
that characterizes life. The modern emphasis in 
social casework is upon discovering the positive 
potential within the individual and helping him 
exploit his own capabilities, while at the same 
time revealing external resources in his social 
and economic environment which will contribute 
to his ability to assume the mature responsible 
obligations of a well adjusted individual. It is 
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therefore apparent that the basic element in 
casework is the relationship between caseworker 
and individual in trouble. This is also the basic 
element in probation. 

Perhaps a definition of probation will further 
an understanding of the casework methods used 
in probation. In 1931 the National Conference of 
Law Observance and Enforcement defined pro- 
bation as “a process of treatment prescribed 
by the court for persons convicted of offenses 
against the law, during which the individual on 
probation lives in the community and regulates 
his own life under conditions imposed by the 
court and subject to the supervision of the 
probation officer.”! The great significance of 
this definition is to be found in the recognition 
of probation as a process of treatment under- 
taken by the probation officer through the medium 
of supervision. Probation as herein contemplated 
is not punishment. It is not clemency. It is not 
an act of mercy. It is not a pardon. Above all, it 
is not just another chance. It is rather a process 
of treatment aimed at effecting a readjustment 
within the community setting, of the attitudes, 
habits, and capabilities of the offender. If this 
is the goal of probation, then casework becomes 
the best method for achieving this goal, since 
the sole aim and purpose of casework is to 
strengthen the individual’s ability “to regulate 
his own life’ in society. 

Casework is a general method and is practiced 
with equal success by the probation officer in 
the court and the psychiatric social worker in 
the Veterans Hospital. But, it is often said, 
“Mr. Jones is an excellent probation officer and 
he never had a course in casework.” 

Let us examine, for a moment, Mr. Jones’ 
functioning as a probation officer. In the first 
place, what do you mean by an excellent pro- 
bation officer? Do you mean that he manages to 
get in all the presentence investigations on time; 
that he sees all his men at least once a month; 
that he always knows where his men are; that 
he carefully enforces all the restrictions imposed 
upon his probationers; that he writes neat 
reports; that, in other words, he fulfills all the 
surface requirements of his job? “Yes, but more 
than that,” you reply. “Something positive seems 
to happen to the men under his supervision. They 
seem to respect him, to seek his advice. They 
somehow seem to change for the better under 
his guidance. He is firm but never arbitrary 


1. National Conference of Law Observance and Enforcement, Report 
on Probation and Parole. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1931. 


and seems to challenge the best in them. He really 
gets to know them and understands their prob- 
lems. He is always helping them discover new 
resources. Yet he is never overfamiliar with 
them, and even those who fail to make the grade 
have nothing but respect for him. He just knows 
the men and their communities.” 

There are always probation officers with such 
qualifications who would disclaim any formal 
knowledge of casework. It is due to them and 
their untiring devotion to their jobs that pro- 
bation has achieved many of its greatest gains. 
However, an analysis of their methods will reveal 
that they have discovered through long experience 
some of the basic principles of casework, Such 
officers also recognize the broad responsibilities 
of all social workers toward community organ- 
ization and social action for better health and 
welfare. Probation officers often are numbered 
among the community’s dutstanding leaders in 
community planning to strengthen democracy. 


Changing Concepts of Dealing 
with the Offender 


Through the years probation officers and other 
caseworkers, psychiatrists, and sociologists have 
assembled a large body of scientific knowledge 
pertaining to the best methods of treating pro- 
bationers and parolees. This does not mean that 
such knowledge is widely used since there is al- 
ways a lag between traditional practice and 
recent discovery. This is all too often evident 
in our treatment of offenders in the 20th century 
by the metaphysics of 18th century attempts to 
“fit the punishment to the crime.” 

We now recognize that the offense per se is 
merely a symptom of a larger problem, and the 
treatment of that larger problem has become 
our concern. We also have discovered that crime 
causation is not the simple matter of personal 
responsibility or willful personal desire to be 
antisocial. We accept the wealth of evidence 
pointing to the multiple causation of crime. We 
no longer believe that crime is the simple “‘mani- 
festation of sin,” or that heredity or biological 
defect is the direct cause of crime, or that poverty 
or slums, or broken homes, inadequate education, 
lack of recreation, emotional conflicts, or any 
other single problem causes crime. Rather we 
know that all or some combination of these and 
other factors, when planted within the proper 
emotional, psychological, and social climate, may 
flower into the noxious bloom of crime. 
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Individualized Treatment of the Offender 


Thus we have come to believe that the simple 
expedient of punishment or revenge is not the 
best method of protecting society from the ag- 
gressive offender. We have modified our point 
of view to that of believing that the best method 
of protecting society is also that method which 
undertakes to determine what is the best treat- 
ment of the offender in relation to his special 
needs and abilities. We have thus committed our- 
selves to the theory of individualized treatment 
of the offender. This is the essence of casework, 
this individualizing of the person in trouble, 
followed by the application of the best known 
treatment to the problems identified. 

In probation no less than in other casework 
fields, this individualization process is vital. The 
probation officer sees each individual as a unique 
person, and as he approaches the presentence 
investigation he realizes that he is confronted 
with a problem upon which he must act with 
dispatch, objectivity, intelligence, and skill. He 
is more interested in the person than the offense. 
Whether he is working with an adult or a child 
he will visualize the person not as an isolated 
human being, but as a social being who cannot be 
‘understood apart from his family or immediate 
social group. The actual physical reality of the 
family may be secondary; the important fact is 
the meaning “family” has had for the individual 
and the early influence of family life. 

In dealing with the child or adult the probation 
officer constantly is evaluating and diagnosing 
the total problem. Is this child a good probation 
risk or is institutional care indicated? Such a 
diagnosis is a casework problem, as there is no 
exact prescription for institutionalization. Such 
a determination should take into consideration 
the quality of casework available within the 
institution as well as the individual needs of the 
child. At this stage a probation officer may be 
likened to the physician who is confronted with 
the diagnostic decision as to whether a sick 
patient needs hospitalization. The treatment 
administered may be the same either in or out 
of the hospital, but the hospital offers a better 
method for control of the treatment routine.2 

In working with the adult or child on probation, 
the probation officer continues to consider his 


2. Unfortunately all too often in the field of delinquency treatment 
the institution is not comparable to the hospital, since mere custody 
is considered treatment. Perhaps in some distant decade we _ will 
discover that intensive casework treatment in the institution, like 
intensive medical treatment in the hospital, is more curative than 
shiny floors, harsh discipline, and monotonous drudgery. 


probationer in the latter’s total situation. He 
knows that he cannot work with a child without 
working with that child’s parents. He may find it 
necessary to be directive in his treatment, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of supervision. If 
Johnny’s stealing has been diagnosed as stemming 
partly from Johnny’s feeling of rejection by his 
mother, the probation officer may need to restrict 
Johnny’s activities as a practical expedient while 
the mother is helped to understand her son’s need 
for affection and understanding. At the same 
time, of course, mutual bonds of understanding 
and respect are being constructed between the 
probation officer and Johnny, but until Johnny 
reaches a point at which he begins to understand 
himself and to desire to overcome his stealing, 
certain artificial restraints may be highly neces- 
sary. Johnny’s understanding of himself and his 
mother, and her understanding of herself and 
Johnny will come about only as the probation 
officer has time to devote to these troubled two. 
Casework is the term applied to this process of 
releasing the tensions, frustrations, and aggres- 
sions in this situation. But the firm steady guid- 
ance given Johnny during this period is also 
casework. 

Casework also may render a concrete service 
such as introducing Johnny to the “Y.” It may be 
manipulating the environment by placing Johnny 
ina temporary foster home, but modern casework 
never loses sight of the fact that mere rendering 
of a service or manipulating of environment 
seldom will solve the problems of a disturbed 
individual. Such action must be accompanied by 
genuinely constructive opportunities for the 
child to gain real satisfactions, and these oppor- 
tunities may come slowly and only as the child, 
his foster parents, and his parents together with 
the probation officer work through a plan mu- 
tually understood and jointly determined. Such 
an undertaking may involve the use of many 
community resources, but the total process is 
nevertheless a casework process. 


Casework in an Authoritarian Setting 


The assertion is sometimes made that the 
methods of casework cannot be applied in the 
authoritative setting of probation. Experience 
has shown otherwise. Authority per se does not 
preclude casework. All casework is authorized. 
The authority. of the child welfare worker may 
differ from that of a probation officer in degree 
but hardly in kind. The clients of both are seldom 
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so from choice. Yet casework is basic in the treat- 
ment of problem children. So is it in the treat- 
ment of problem adults—those wilful, aggressive, 
disturbed, irresponsible, and almost always im- 
mature members of society who find themselves 
in conflict with its laws. To use authority wisely 
is of course essential, and helping the probationer 
accept the realities of his special status on pro- 
bation is a casework problem. 


Conclusion 


It is generally recognized that the sound prac- 
tice of probation requires an ability to use the tools 
of casework. Perhaps the most important tool 
of casework is the interview. The art of inter- 
viewing is perfected with use, and the scientific 
skill with which it is used will depend upon the 
probation officer’s breadth of knowledge. The 
interview is a powerful force, not only for se- 
curing information, but for constructing and 
maintaining relationships; for revealing hidden 
conflicts and hostilities, or latent strengths and 
capacities; for giving insight and understanding 
to the probationer; and for furthering the diag- 
nosis, and the constant joint planning between 
probation officer and probationer which char- 
acterizes effective probation supervision. 

In addition to the interview the probation offi- 
cer uses such devices as the referral and the case 


conference to improve his service. Such methods 
assume a wide knowledge of community resources 
as the intelligent use of community resources is 
essential in all casework. This does not mean that 
the probation officer relinquishes his respon- 
sibility, for he cannot. But he knows that he alone 
seldom can effect a complete readjustment of his 
men. He has learned, too, that a referral is not 
“passing the buck” but is merely the beginning 
of a joint enterprise by which he, through con- 
ferences with the welfare department, the child 
welfare worker, the employment service, the 
YMCA, Alcoholics Anonymous, the police, the 
minister, or other community representative, 
can make more effective his service. 

It is therefore apparent that a wise use of the 
principles and methods of casework will add 
immeasurably to the success of a probation officer. 
Such qualifications as a deep understanding of 
human nature and the forces which direct be- 
havior, a profound belief in the worth of the 
individual, an objective acceptance of him as 
we find him, and a genuine desire to be of service 
buttressed by a real knowledge of resources and 
how to use them, are among the qualifications 
most needed to succeed in the practice of proba- 
tion. Such are the wellsprings of casework, and 
without casework probation is denied its most 
vital force. 


Probation Is Not Casework* 


By MARILYN A. BLAKE 
Women’s Division, Detroit Police Department 


T has become a platitude to say that probation 

officers are social workers, and over the last 
decade much successful effort has been directed 
toward realizing the need for social work training 
in the field of juvenile probation. But it has been 
widely assumed that when we say, “probation 
officers should be social workers,” we are saying, 
“probation officers should be caseworkers.” It 
is with this thinking that many of us, who are 
familiar with delinquent youth, quarrel. We 
feel that, accompanying the growth in profes- 
sional standards, there has been an inconsistent 
tendency toward limiting the probation officer’s 

*Epitor’s Note: In his article. “Probation Is Casework” (p.51) Mr. 


Meeker, a former federal probation officer, states why he believes 
probation work is casework. 


role to that of caseworker, and this limitation 
restricts the probation worker’s chances for 
success. We have been inclined to begin with the 
question, “What should probation officers be?” 
This is a perfectly valid question, but if it is 
posed too early it assumes an a priori cast which 
puts us in the position of armchair reflectors 
rather than social scientists. It is necessary for 
us to cast aside our assumption that our aim is 
casework. 


Study of 200 Delinquent Girls 


_ Before we decide on techniques we must de- 
termine the needs of our clientele, the young 
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probationers, and to do this on a realistic basis 
we must know with what kind of young people 
we are dealing. This was attempted in a recent 
study of 200 cases active with the Wayne County 
Juvenile Court in Detroit, Michigan. The authors! 
had intended to determine essential differences 
in 21 factors? between the group of 100 girls who 
were placed on probation and the group of 100 
who were committed to institutions. Surprisingly 
enough, there turned out to be no appreciable 
difference in enough factors to differentiate 
clearly one group from the other. 

At first glance, this lack of differential data 
makes juvenile court procedure look suspect. The 
decisive factors appear to be intangibles which 
are not recorded in case records. One would ex- 
pect to find a rather clearly formulated policy 
of thought emerging from this mass of cases, 
directive and consistent action bringing to light 
the factors which influence the court’s decision 
whether the young girl demands the institutional 
situation for adjustment. But it would have been 
naive to have expected an optimistic picture of 
the girl on probation and a highly contrasting 
and pessimistic picture of the child committed 
to an institution, since it is, after all, only the 
most unfortunate young people who reach the 
courts. Other children, however delinquent, do 
not necessarily do so. Money, influence, and 
parental pride keep some of them from the 
court agency. Others are waylaid by private 
agencies, private schools, sudden motivations 
for changed behavior patterns, and the good 
fortune of not being apprehended. We cannot 
expect the Juvenile Court to provide us with a 
control group against which to view the children 
with unfortunate life elements, familial, social, 
and psychological. The juvenile court girls have 
the poorest histories and are the poorest risks for 
future success prediction of any juvenile group. 
Necessarily they cannot all be committed to insti- 
tutions. It would be not only inadvisable, but 
impossible. Therefore, out of this large and 
mainly homogeneous group, choice must be made 
between probation and commitment. 

The decisive factor is apparently the com- 
munity in which the child lives. Children com- 
mitted to institutions come from highly dis- 
organized areas where the environment is so 


1. G. Schneider and M. Blake. 

2. Affiliations of Child, Age Position, Active Agencies, Alcoholism 
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Family, Girl’s I.Q., Mother’s Work, Marital Status of Parents, 
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detrimental to re-education that therapeutic me- 
thods could have no effect upon the girl in 
her native setting. There was a slight difference 
in the family situation between the two groups. 
Families of girls on probation are more adequate, 
have had more formal education, do not depend 
to as great an extent upon relief agencies, and 
in general, lack the cultural conflicts implicit 
in foreign birth. 


Composite Picture of the Girls Studied 


From the 200 cases studied emerges a com- 
posite picture of the girl processed in the Juvenile 
Court: Her father is usually a laborer, employed 
in a large organization doing unskilled or semi- 
skilled work which has such an uncertain tenure 
that his family has constant contacts with the 
welfare, and only slightly fewer contacts with 
agencies providing services for the better ad- 
justment of his whole family situation. He and 
his family are well acquainted with whatever 
free or economical medical service is offered in 
his vicinity, has received free legal aid, and has 
seen the school truant officer about several of 
his children. The girl’s parents are between 35 
and 45 years of age and either have completed 
the 8th grade of school or left school before that. 
The mothers seldom work outside the home and 
have three or more children to care for. The 
fathers find alcohol a necessity and a good 
quarter of them use it to excess. There are more 
foreign-born among the fathers than the mothers, 
but the actual percentage of foreign born is low, 
as is the number of insane. Several sets of parents 
will have criminal records, and about 20 percent 
of them will have resorted to divorce which in 
most instances was followed by remarriage. One 
third of the families of the girls appearing in the 
court are directly responsible for their being 
there. Social agencies and the police force divide 
the other two-thirds equally. The child present in 
court is one or two grades retarded in school. Her 
1.Q. is between 75 and 90; she likes movies, 
dancing, roller skating, and the corner drug- 
store. She is almost completely unaffiliated with 
any organized group activity. She is resentful of 
authority and discipline and consequently devotes 
much time to avoiding their two main sources, 
home and school. She will have run away from 
home at least twice. Her interest in sex is normal 
and active, and her environment gives her every 
opportunity to explore that interest. One out of 
five of her siblings has had contact with a law- 
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enforcing agency, and she herself has had at 
least two. The chances are 50-50 that she will be 
either the oldest or the youngest child in the 
family, and that she will be uncertain of her 
status in parental affections. She will be aggres- 
sive rather than shy and will be anxious to be 
accepted as an adult rather than as a child. 

The thing most noteworthy to come out of 
this study is the fact that probation workers are 
dealing with juveniles who differ strikingly from 
the children who do not appear before the court, 
but who differ hardly at all from the young people 
who are institutionalized. We are not handling a 
nicely delimited “middle group,” but a group 
with problems as serious as those who are deemed 
in need of complete supervision. 

Is casework, then, an adequate approach to 
the problems of these young people? Are we dis- 
charging our duties as probation officers if we 
strive toward the casework function? It is ob- 
vious that the answer to these questions is “No.” 
Casework is one kind of social work, probation 
another, and while probation may utilize some 
of the methods and techniques of casework, it 
cannot become casework without losing its iden- 
tity. 


Elements Which “Probation” and 
“Casework” Have in Common 


Probation and casework have elements in 
common. The differential approach is an integral 
part of each of them. Without it each would lose 
its identity as a separate technique and become 
simply the broad application of broad principles 
—group instead of individual therapy. Two 
children on probation for larceny are illustrative 
of the need for the differential approach. One 
was the second of 10 children in a family which 
had a long relief history, and the child had no 
personal possessions. The other child had an 
adequate allowance, but great difficulty gaining 
recognition at home since she was rejected in 
favor of a talented and pretty, older sister. If 
our world were a small and well-integrated com- 
munity, our emotional deviants and reality 
deviants would be smaller in number and social 
treatment would be an easier matter. But because 
of the numerous and intensely complicated fac- 
tors of our society, ego needs are going to be 
interpreted on different reality bases. We are 
able to choose among countless conflicts to be 
mirrored in our own natures, and we have dif- 
ferent combinations of conflicts. The differential 


approach assumes correctly that what it treats 
in the individual is a condition and not a char- 
acteristic, and the same condition appearing in 
two people is not the same condition but a dif- 
ferent combination of characteristics. Treatment 
in both casework and probation will take account 
of this difference. 

There are other similarities between probation 
and casework. One is the fact that problems are 
usually interrelated, and work on any one of 
the problem themes may change the whole con- 
figuration. Another likeness is in the direction of 
movement from the present situation to the back- 
ground for it. In both, the individual and not the 
problem is the focus for treatment; and in both, 
the relationship is an integral and inseparable 
part of treatment. 


Why the Probation Officer Cannot 
Be a Caseworker 


There are differences between the two so 
fundamental that the probation officer never can 
be a caseworker. The caseworker is sought vol- 
untarily while the probation officer is designated 
by law and the individual is threatened with 
undesirable consequences if he does not appear 
before him. This is a tremendous barrier to 
casework since the probation officer is almost 
entirely responsible whether or not the child is 
later committed to an institution, and the harm 
done by the feeling of betrayal by a trusted 
counselor well can be irreparable. For this reason 
alone the probation worker should expect and 
desire a certain amount of guardedness from 
the young people under probation. 

A second difference lies in the demands made 
and the standards set under probation. The case- 
work process is nondirective. It hopes only to 
guide the individual to insight and self-under- 
standing which will make for ajustment. The 
moment the caseworker tells the client what he 
should or should not do, he is no longer following 
accepted counseling methods. 

A third difference is the fact that diagnosis 
and treatment are interrelated in the casework 
process. In probation, diagnosis largely may be 
made before the child meets the probation officer. 
In any case, diagnosis will be made to a great 
extent from agency records, family history, and 
physical and psychological tests. 

And finally, the counselor is working only with 
emotional and feeling elements in the individual’s 
situation. The probation officer often may have 
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LET’S TALK SHOP 


to manipulate the environment for the child and 
bring community resources to bear on him or his 
family. 

The probation officer then, in a true sense, is 
supervising the child in his total situation. He 
may do many things that the counselor or case- 
worker would ordinarily do: clarify the situation 
as a “helping” one, have interviews with the 
child where they discuss his problems, bring to 
light some of his attitudes and come to under- 
stand some of the motivations of his behavior. 
However, it is here that the probation officer 
must be very careful not to assume a real case- 
worker’s role. Actually, the good probation of- 
ficer is something of a catalyst agent. If the 
child’s acts appear to be motivated by emotional 
conflicts, or if the personality picture seems to 
be unusual and the child has the intelligence to 
participate in the counseling process and recog- 
nizes his need for help, then the probation worker 
should get casework help for him. 

If he attempts to act as caseworker himself, 
then he automatically is shorn of the other 
functions of his office. Some of these functions 
may be: (1) Giving the family understanding 
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of the problems their child is suffering from, or 
making concrete suggestions such as moving to 
another neighborhood, consulting physicians, 
ete.; (2) Discussing the school situation and 
utilizing the helps available there, or arranging 
for a transfer to another school; (3) Giving 
information of community services available and 
guiding the child to their use, or urging their 
development in the proper quarter ; (4) Rendering 
financial aid through the court; (5) Buying and 
shopping for clothes for the child; (6) Moving 
the child into a foster home or an institution. 
These things may demand consideration in one 
case, only one or a few of them will be revelant to 
another case, but the probation officer cannot 
generalize his function or delimit his interest. 
For a prescribed period of time he will be 
“supervising” a delinquent juvenile, and so have 
a broader interest than anyone else working with 
him, caseworker, school advisor, welfare worker, 
club director, etc. The probation officer will take 
his various relationships and needs in considera- 
tion and act as an over-all supervisor. He will be 
a “social worker’ with full consciousness that 
he is not a caseworker but a probation officer. 


Let’s Talk Shop 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Minnesota 


Epitor’s NOTE: ‘‘Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Suffer the Little Children... . 


Two of the best-known screen and radio personalities 
of Hollywood are Bud Abbott and Lou Costello. The public 
in general thinks of them as ‘“‘wacky’’ comedians whose 
sole purpose in life is to amuse, but in Los Angeles more 
than 10,000 underprivileged children have an entirely 
different idea of them because of the Lou Costello Jr. 
Youth Foundation. 

The Foundation covers three city acres on East Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. It is in a neighborhood almost 
equally populated by Mexicans and Anglo-Saxons, with 
some Negro families. It is open, without charge to all young- 
sters between the ages of 6 and 19, regardless of race or 
color, and offers almost everything in the nature of recrea- 
tional facilities that any child can desire, but seldom can 
find in the traffic-choked streets. There are basketball 
courts, ball diamonds, club rooms, a swimming pool, hobby 
shop, snack bar, roller skating rink, and a completely 
equipped medical clinic. These are available from 10 A. M. 
to 10 P. M. 7 days a week. There is a paid staff of college- 


trained social and playground workers, but the youngsters. 
for the most part, make and enforce the rules. 

The Lou Costello Jr. Youth Foundation is a practical 
promoter of democracy where it will do the most good: in 
the hearts and minds of the younger generation. It literally 
was born in death. When Lou Costello, Jr., the 1 year old 
son of the comical little man, drowned in the family swimm- 
ing pool, the grieving father resolved to erect a living memo- 
rial. The Foundation was the answer. Lou Costello serves 
as its President and Bud Abbott as Secretary-Treasurer. 

These two men, from their stage, screen, and radio earn- 
ings, raised $350,000 necessary to construct the physical 
plant. Colleagues in the industry, such as Universal—Inter- 
national Pictures, ‘‘The Helpers,’’ Sophie Tucker, Artie 
Stebbins, Issy Rappaport, Sam Stiefel (Mickey Rooney’s 
manager), and publisher Jay Emanual, have come forward 
with handsome donations to help defray the Foundation’s 
annual $80,000 operating cost, but Abbott and Costello 
always have borne the brunt of the overhead. They are 
hopeful that publie subscription will make this financial 
burden lighter. Abbott and Costello feel that the Founda- 
tion is an “‘investment in humanity.’’ That is what they 
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call it, and that is what those of us in Los Angeles familiar 
with its work call it, too. Within 6 months after the Founda- 
tion opened, the Los Angeles Police Department reported 
that juvenile delinquency in its area had decreased 17 per- 
cent in the past year. 

Abbott and Costello are comics, clowns, amusers of the 
masses. That is one side of these men, but the side that will 
be remembered longest is that of builders of character—the 
men who have provided out of their make-believe world, a 
solid, democratic, Christian foundation for the youth of 
Los Angeles. 

When we stop harping about youth’s failures and short- 
comings, and really give the youngsters a chance, they 
make good. That is the theory of Bud Abbott and Lou 
Costello, and results are proving them right. 


Los Angeles, Calif. CALVIN H. MEADOR 


A Nonresident Without a Job or Friend 


The following excerpt from a letter written by Mr. 
George C. O’Brien, chief probation officer at Pittsburgh, 
to another probation officer, vividly depicts the problems 
often encountered by metropolitan area probation officers 
who have to assist persons who are nonresidents and with- 
out employment or relatives to help them. It also empha- 
sizes the need for careful planning and clearance before 
releasing or transferring a case. 

The released prisoner about whom Mr. O’Brien wrote 
reported to him on a Saturday morning without a room, a 
job, a friend, or relatives. Moreover, he was a nonresident. 
Commenting on the situation with which he was confronted, 
Mr. O’Brien wrote in part as follows: 


At the moment, due to the inclement weather, we 
have a very serious job shortage. Practically all plants 
are closed because of lack of gas. Construction jobs are 
at a standstill. Consequently the Employment Service 
is swamped with indigent job seekers. We have had and 
will have a housing shortage. Furnished rooms or hotel 
-accommodations are simply out of the question. When 
there is a room available people usually want recom- 
mendations, and they are insistent now upon at least 
a two—weeks’ advance payment of rent. The Employ- 
ment Service will not contact prospective employees 
unless those job applicants have a local address. All 
our employment concerns are unionized, and a job 
applicant must not only pass the necessary physical 
examination but he must be eligible for union admit- 
tance. All of the local police authorities strenuously 
object to transients and men with bad records and 
reputations coming into our community because of the 
widespread publicity due to criminal activities. 

All of these problems make it very difficult for Fed- 
eral Probation Officers to handle cases which originate 
outside of the district and when the releasee is not a 
legal resident. 


Happily, Mr. O’Brien arranged to send the conditional 
releasee on the same day to a nearby district to which he 
should have been sent in the first instance and where he 
had residence as well as relatives who would give him a room 
and help him until he was able to establish himself in em- 
ployment. But a different combination of circumstances 
might have created any number of problems and embar- 
rassment for the probation officer and the parolee as well. 
Mr. O’Brien’s experience is an object lesson for both pro- 
bation officers and institutional authorities. 


Footprints in the Sands of Time! 


A new high in deception was recently attempted by a 
group of check thieves and passers, when, in order to com- 
plete fraudulent blank Army discharges, one of the gang’s 
number placed the imprint of his right great toe on the 
discharge blank in order to simulate a fingerprint and frus- 
trate detection. 


Detroit, Mich. RICHARD C. HEWITT 
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Working With Alcoholics 


Bill Smith, a probationer, was a fine fellow when sober, 
but a no-good “bum” when drunk. As expected, he got 
**boozed up’”’ one day, passed a worthless check, and his 
probation was revoked. Drink had been his trouble. Now, 
a year after, he is coming back as a parolee. His friends are 
disgusted, his parents have disowned him, and his wife 
divorced him. In spite of all this, we think that he has a 
very good chance of making good because Al!coholies 
Anonymous has taken an interest in him and he has taken 
an interest in it. 

There were so many Bill Smiths on our rolls and our dis- 
appointments were so numerous that we decided to look 
around for help. We asked AA if they could give us a hand 
and they jumped at the opportunity. Some of the members 
have acted as advisors and some as employers for both 
probationers and parolees, and the results they have ob- 
tained have been almost miraculous because they under- 
stand the alcoholic’s problems and are able to offer con- 
structive, sympathetic counsel. 

We then got the idea of starting this work further back. 
We contacted the officials of the Tucson Prison Camp and 
asked if they would permit an AA group there. They were 
enthusiastic. At the first meeting there were only two in- 
mates who would admit being alcoholics and who were 
sincere in their desire to overcome the weakness. Now, 
after 3 months, there are approximately 20. Several AA 
boys from Tucson go to the Camp once a week and conduct 
meetings. They meet the prisoners and, if they are deserving, 
they arrange employment, housing, and provide an advisor. 
A better parole plan for an alcoholic could not be had. The 
inmate has made friends. He feels wanted. There is a sense 
of security and fellowship in knowing that he will be asso- 
ciated with a group that will understand him and will not 
condemn him. Thus, his adjustment has begun before his 
release. Both the Arizona State Prison and the Federal 
Correctional Institution in La Tuna, Texas, are now work- 
ing on this plan. 

f you have not already enlisted the help of AA, why 
not look up their telephone number, ca!! the secretary, go 
to one of their open meetings, and get acquainted? They 
will save you a lot of headaches in dealing with one of our 
most discouraging problems. 


Tucson, Ariz. A. DANIEL HUGHES 


“You Can’t Get There From Here!” 


This District receives frequent requests for investiga- 
tions from other districts, federal penal and correctional 
institutions, and Army disciplinary barracks. So often there 
are unnecessary delays in making the desired contacts be- 
cause of the difficulty in locating the persons to be inter- 
viewed. Especially is this true when the individuals live 
in rural sections and the office requesting the investigation 
neglects to supply directions for reaching the home of the 
defendant or others who may furnish information relevant 
to the case. The requesting office should, in every instance, 
ascertain from the individual who is to be investigated the 
exact directions to follow in reaching the person who is to 
be interviewed. Merely to state that he lives on Route 1is 
not sufficient. The Middle District of Georgia comprises 
70 counties, but we are not different from other districts 
with respect to the number of highways and roads that lead 
in and out of a village or a city. Arriving at the township, 
an inquiry is made at the post office where we are told that 
we will have to await the return of the rural route carrier. 
(Many of the local post offices do not have specific direc- 
tions.) This necessitates waiting sometimes in town for 3 or 
4 hours or doubling back on our prearranged travel route 
when this could be avoided. 

So let’s help the other fellow who is trying to help us, by 
giving specific directions: Leave Squeedunk on the Bull 
Creek Road and continue for 514 miles to Murder Creek 
Bridge; turn right to Efficiency Road, going 14 mile to 
subject’s home on right. 


Macon, Ga. CHARLES E. ROBERTS 
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The “Moonshiner”: A Recurring Problem 


In reading Federal Probation and other correctional and 
social work journals it has occurred to us that there have 
been inadequate discussions and presentations of studies 
concerning the type of offender who is seen most frequently 
in federal and state courts, especially in the South. We are 
speaking of the common “‘bootlegger.”’ In the majority of 
these cases we believe it will be agreed that we are not 
dealing with emotional problems, as such, but are con- 
fronted with a cultural problem. The mores of the society 
in which the particular individual was reared have been so 
developed that to him it is not a crime to make a “run of 
liquor’; the crime is in getting caught. These people do not 
consider themselves ‘‘sinners’’ nor criminals, but believe 
that by the enforcement of the “liquor laws’’ they are being 
sinned against; that they are being deprived of their demo- 
cratic way of living and “‘God-given right.” 

There are several ways of attacking this problem. There 
isno doubt that the present policy of blowing up distilleries 
and capturing the workers and owners (if possible) mini- 
mizes the whiskey traffic to some extent. But for every case 
disposed of there are others who “carry on.’ Apprehending 
violators is like clipping a hedge—the brush is still alive, 
puts forth new branches, and has to be clipped again. | 

It would seem that the most effective way to attack this 
problem is on the community level. This requires time, 
considerable effort, and long-range planning. But before 
working with the community and the particular offenders, 
it is believed that our objective, as well as that of the com- 
munity, should be defined clearly. In this connection it is 
well to have an expression of ideas and opinions by law- 
enforcement officers on a top level, as well as by probation 
officers facing similar problems. she 

We have held several exploratory conferences with influ- 
ential leaders in the localities which have given us greatest 
concern. These sections are largely rural and mountainous. 
In them live many good citizens but also many who have 
or have had, either directly or indirectly, connections with 
the illegal liquor traffic. Many citizens and community 
organizations have recognized the problem and have ex- 
pressed a desire to do something about it. As yet, however, 
no one individual or organization has been willing to take 
the initiati -e to accomplish anything constructive. ; 

The question now arises: What are the duties and obli- 
gations of probation officers facing this difficulty? It would 
seem that continued and constant effort should be exerted 
to arouse further community interest and pride in order 
that progressive action at the source of the trouble may be 
taken by the people themselves. Such action could be di- 
rected toward better schools, better roads, and new indus- 
tries. While this program might not accomplish a great 
deal with the present generation as a whole, it would bring 
to the next better educational facilities and a higher standard 
of living as a result of the social change in the environment. 


Roanoke, Va. HENRY P. LONG 


A “Must” for Your Reading Time 


Dr. Douglas A. Thom’s Normal Youth and Its Every- 
day Problems, recently placed in the staff libraries of federal 
probation offices, is one of the more practical and under- 
standable publications of recent times dealing with problems 
of youth. Specialized, but not highly technical, it deals with 
youth’s problems in such a way as to provide interesting 
eading while portraying vividly the symptoms of mal- 
adjustment in behavior, causative factors, and treatment. 
Probation officers will find in this publication helpful and 
analytical parallels to some of the problems they often 
encounter in dealing with the youthful offender. This book 
is commended as a must for your reading time. 


Portland, Maine JAMES A. MACKEEN 


One for the Book! 


F. A. Hickernell, chief probation officer for the District 
of Arizona, sends in the following story as ‘‘one for the book.”’ 

Several years ago, while under the influence of liquor, 
John D.* entered a National Bank in Arizona with a rifle 
and demanded their cash. He escaped in his Model T Ford 
with $22,000 and was apprehended at his home that evening. 
All but $10 was recovered. 

He is now on parole, and last week he entered the same 
bank, signed a personal note and borrowed $200 to help 
his wife establish a small restaurant. The money was loaned 
to him by the same cashier who had previously handed him 
the money while looking into a 30-30 rifle barrel! 


* Name changed to protect identity of the parolee 


The Bloom or Blight of All Men’s Happiness 


Many of our young boys enlisted in the Armed Services 
during the recent war on the spur of the moment only to 
find later that such a life was not to their liking. Some, 
unfortunately, deserted and later were given sentences. 
The writer of the letter below was such a lad. As impulsive 
as ever, he desired to get married shortly after his release 
after going with the girl for only 2 weeks: 

Dear Sir: 

I am dropping you a few lines to see if I could get 
married. I am doing OKey & working good. I just hope 
that you will let me do that for I love the girl verry 
much and I know if I can get to marrie her I can make 
it throught. It would help me in a lot of ways. I can 
get out frome home and do things for myself. For I am 
going to get old some day & I would like to start out 
my own now so that I can have something of my own 
later on. I am just a hill Billy & dont know much but I 
can get along if I try. I fought for my country just like 
the other boys did but I just got messed up. I haven’t 
asked now one for everything and if onley they will 
let me do this one thing I will be happy from now on. 
My parole officer said it would be a good thing for me 
if I got married that it would help me to build myself up. 
So if onley you will do this for me I would do every- 
thing. So I will close for now and think you very much. 

James H... 


It was learned later that James had married before writ- 
ing the letter and wrote us only as an afterthought. Ap- 
parently his adjustment to the second venture has been 
more successful. Shortly before supervision terminated 
he became the father of a baby girl. 


Roanoke, Va. WILLIAM F. HOWLAND, JR 


Would You Loan Us $500! 


The following letter was received from a former woman 
parolee who was convicted along with her husband for send- 
ing an extortion letter through the mails: 

Mr. Doyle 

Dear Friend: 

We are in Los Angeles and are paying $14.00 per 
week. George is only working part time. Would you 
loan us $500. If you will do this we will pay you back 
as soon as we get started. We will appreciate if you 
will do this as we really need it. Trusting you will for- 
ward it by return mail. 


Sincerely yours, 


The letter was answered by return mail but the requested 
sum was not enclosed. 


Detroit, Mich. RICHARD F. DOYLE 


Letters to the Editor 


Woman, 78, Makes Each Issue of 
“Federal Probation” Count 


To THE EDITOR: 


I wish to make a report regarding the Federal Probation 
Quarterly you are kind enough to send me every quarter. 
After giving the copy careful study I loan it to several 
teachers and when they have finished it I give it to our 
leading physician who places it in his reception room where 
many of his patients read it. He is very much pleased with 
the interest many of his patients show and the questions 
they ask concerning the articles.... 

Kindly excuse my typewriting. I am past 78 years of age 
and my eyesight isn’t what it used to be. 

Again thanking you for sending me the Quarterly and 
trusting you will continue to do so, I remain. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE H. WOODWARD 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
March 24, 1948 


Does the Word “Felony” Belong 
in Our Criminal Statutes? 


To THE EDITOR: 


Names make news, it is said; they also produce other 
results, some less worthy and, when epithetic and debasing, 
some hurtful and harmful. Calling names seldom goes far 
toward curing an evil deed, and often aggravates its evil 
consequences. These are commonplace and obvious truths. 
Applied to an offense against the penal laws and to the doer 
of the offense concretely, the fastening upon him of a vili- 
fying epithet beyond the sentence will sting him and make 
him resentful, unless he be utterly callous and far gone into 
a life of crime. Prison and parole officers at the very outset 
of their dealings with a prisoner outraged by such an epithet 
will have to overcome his resentment or his depression of 
feeling. Ordinarily, if an offense is heinous and grave, the 
conviction and sentence will carry all the obloquy which the 
offender deserves. The service or satisfaction of his sentence 
is all the expiation which the government demands, and it 
is the means by which the government tries to deter him 
from further offending and schools him toward a better and 
respectable life. 

Prisoners, like other men, vary in their understanding of 
the meaning of words and especially of epithetical words. A 
hardened man may not care even if he knows; an offender 
without evil intent or a first offender in a minor infraction 
may know and sense an undeserved epithet at once, or if 
he does not know it he will be made aware of its meaning 
in time. The better the moral qualities of a convict and the 
greater his capacity for reformation, the more harmful will 
be the effects of the epithet. These officials do not expect 
and are not expected to make a good man out of a bad one. 
They are not expected to extend their work into the whole 
field of moral instruction and betterment; other agencies 
have that duty. But all of them will be handicapped if an 
offender be made worse than he was by vilifying him. They 
are entitled to all the aid and support that society and organ- 
ized government can give them, and that aid and support 
should begin at the outset of every prosecution for crime. 

Unfortunately, in the Federal Criminal Code aid does 
not begin at the beginning, and in many state penal codes 
it is hampered from the beginning by the use of an outworn 
word of which nothing is left but an obsolete and epithetic 
meaning. The word is “felony,’’ which once meant a crime 
so grave and heinous that on conviction the offender for- 
feited his goods and lands and thereafter suffered disabili- 
ties which made him less than a free man. In the United 
States that meaning ceased long ago; and it cannot exist 
under any constitution or laws which forbid corruption of 
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blood or forfeiture of estate as a consequence of conviction 
for crime. The one meaning of “‘felony’’ which is left and 
well-remembered is an epithetical one. The doer of a felony 
is a ‘“‘felon.”” He cannot forget it nor will he be allowed to 
forget it. 

“Felony” did not appear in the federal criminal statutes 
as a general term for a class of offenses until 1909, when it 
was introduced in a revision of the existing criminal laws of 
the United States as a class name for all federal offenses 
which under those laws might be punished by death or im- 
prisonment for more than 1 year. All other offenses were to 
be deemed misdemeanors. (See Federal Criminal Code of 
1909, Section 335; 35 Stat. 1088; which is now 18 U. §, 
Code, Section 541.) That addition was proposed by the 
revisers as ‘‘new,’’ but they gave no reason and suggested 
no need for it. Some state penal codes before or since adopted 
“felony’’ as a class name for the graver crimes but they also 
were disregardful of its original meaning. None of these 
relatively recent uses of “felony” as a class name had any 
precedent in common law. Its only present use is that of 
an epithet descriptive of a class of crimes without defining 
the class. Moreover, when the statute (Section 335 [Section 
541]) states that the offenses ‘‘shall be deemed felonies,”’ it 
speaks not only in the present but also in the future. Al- 
though the specific statute, defining a crime and prescribing 
the maximum punishment, does not name it a felony, Sec- 
tion 335 so names it; and although the definitive section 
calls it a misdemeanor, but prescribes a maximum impris- 
onment which may exceed 1 year, Section 335 deems the 
offense a felony. If the indictment charges an offense which 
may be punished by imprisonment for more than 1 year, it 
is a “felony”? by virtue of Section 335, and the convicted 
prisoner is a ‘‘felon,’’ though the proved offense was trivial 
or merely technical and the sentence was only to pay a fine 
or be imprisoned for even 1 day. 


In other words the law, as it stands, stigmatizes the 
prisoner when he is accused and by the accusation leaves 
him, if convicted, under a stigma for life no matter how 
light the sentence or how trivial or technical the offense 
actually committed, Nothing the court can do by mitigat- 
ing the sentence, and nothing the prison and parole officers 
can do thereafter, can remove that debasing stigma; nor 
by living a good life and earning the respect of his fellow 
men can the defendant ever remove it. 

If tne prisoner knows all this and does not deserve it, he 
will surely resent it; if he does not know it he soon will be 
made aware of it and then will resent it. Another prisoner, 
accused at the same time of the same offense, if acquitted, 
is thereby freed of the stigma of which both were accused. 
The stigmatized one knows it and writhes; the better his 
mental and moral senses, the greater his resentment. So a 
prisoner, who otherwise would be a promising subject for 
probation, is made a more difficult one by the operation of 
a foolish and useless statute. In an attempt to classify 
offenses when it was not necessary to classify them, the 
result was achieved of classifying offenders according to the 
accusations made regardless of the nature and degree of the 
offense which was proved at the trial. That is not justice; 
every man knows it is not; the prisoners resent it; and the 
prison and parole officers begin their work with a handicap 
against them. A wise and humane judge, who measures the 
punishment to fit the crime, sees his humaneness offset by 
a prejudged stigma, thumb-ruled from a misfit statute. 
Twenty years after the enactment in 1909 of Section 335, 
the Congress enacted the modern humane and liberalized 
prison discipline laws found in 18 U. S. Code, Section 744a, 
744¢; but Section 335 was not in terms repealed. No prisoner 
treated and taught as is required by 18 U.S. Code, Sections 
744a, 744c, could be regarded or ‘‘deemed”’ a felon; felons 
were never so treated. Section 335 (18 U. S. Code, section 
541) should be repealed, or amended to delete all use of the 
word “‘felony’’; it has hung like an albatross around the 
necks of prisoners for 38 years, undeserved by many of them 
and ineffectual as to the others; it has fettered the first steps 
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of probation officers and prison officials in leading the con- 
victs toward a better life. 

A careful writer, annotating the Federal Criminal Code 
of 1909, had this to say of it: 

The distinction between felony and misdemeanor of 
Section 335 Criminal Code (Title 18, Section 541, U.S. 
Code) is a curious specimen of lawmaking to be in 
force in this day and country, with its fixing of the 
dividing line between crimes infamous and otherwise 
by the possibility of punishment by imprisonment for 
one year or less, and its effect of making felonies of 
crimes denominated as misdemeanors in the statutes 
which denounce them. This is truly, as characterized 
by the judge [who decided United States v. Gaag, 237 
Fed. 728] a reversion to barbaric law. One cannot review 
this book without wondering whether, so far as the 
Federal law of crimes is concerned, there is a science 
of jurisprudence? For example, in Title 18, Section 
555 names “‘infamous’’ crimes without defining them 
while Section 541 defines them without naming them.! 
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Since 1927, when the above was written, 18 U. S. Code, 
Section 555, has been superseded by Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, 7(a); but 18 U. S. Code, Section 541 
[ 335 ] remains as existing law closely followed by Section 
544, inconsistently forbidding any forfeiture of estate upon 
conviction of crime. We still have a statute defining crimes 
without naming them and stigmatizing the defendants in 
advance of trial without knowledge of what stigma, if any, 
was deserved. It is so by Act of Congress and Congress only 
can undo it. Congress probably would undo it if the matter 
were presented and explained properly. Then prison and 
parole officers could commence their work without a useless 
handicap. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
November 3, 1947 


GEORGE F. LONGSDORF2 


1, James Love Hopkins, New Federal Criminal Code, 
Introduction). 

2. Mr. Longsdorf is a member of the Advisory Committee on Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


| THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in protaticn and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 


on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


| will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 


(1) (a) What is the effect of Rule 35 on the term of court? 
(b) May a court in any manner extend the 60-day period 
under that Rule to effect reduction of sentence? 

(a) Rule 35 makes 60 days the limit within which the sen- 
tence may be reduced regardless of court terms. Time runs 
from the date of imposition of sentence, or from receipt by 
the (district) court of the mandate of the appellate court, or 
from receipt of an order denying certiorari by the Supreme 
Court, as the case may be. As already stated, terms of court 
no longer play any part whatever in a court’s control over 
sentence. The 60-day period alone is determinative of juris- 
diction. Its practical effect is the establishment of a uniform 
time factor in the disposition of applications for sentence 
reductions. The equity thus achieved becomes apparent 
when it is remembered that statutory court terms range 
in length from 1 month to 1 whole year. By this rule the 
defendant sentenced in the Southern District of New York, 
where a new ccurt term started with each succeeding month, 
is placed on a parity with the defendant sentenced in the 
Southern District of Florida, where a court term was of 1 
year’s duration. In both districts and in all other districts, 
action toward reducing sentence is permissible only within 
a 60-day period. Whether the term of court is open or has 
expired is immaterial. 

(b) Rule 45(b) provides in part that: 

“The court may not enlarge the period for taking 
any action under Rules 33, 34 and 35, except as other- 
wise provided in those rules, ete.” 

This quotation appears to leave no doubt that the 60-day 
period prescribed by Rule 35 is not subject to extension by 
the court. 

(2) Do the new rules of criminal procedure permit the 
court, within the 60-day period, to change a jail sentence 
to probation after the defendent has entered upon service 
of sentence? 

Although the grant of probation after entry upon service 
ot sentence is regarded by some as a reduction of sentence 
on the theory that it lessens punishment, nevertheless, such 


action contravenes a rule of law not successfully challenged 
during the score of years since its promulgation. It is the 
rule in United States v. Murray, 275 U.S. 347, holding that 
the trial court loses jurisdiction to grant probation after a 
defendant starts service of sentence. The rule stands un- 
affected by anything in the new Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. In fact the new Rules contain one provision which 
refutes any innovation respecting probation. Rule 32 (e) 
states that: 
“After conviction of an offense not punishable by 
death or life imprisonment, the defendant may be placed 
on probation as provided by law.” 


The quoted Rule seems to settle the proposition that 
jurisdiction to invoke the Probation Act is limited to the 
period following conviction and prior to commencement of 
execution of sentence. Where, therefore, a single sentence is 
involved the Murray rule continues in effect. And this is 
applicable whether the sentence imposed permits peniten- 
tiary imprisonment or is served in a jail because the term 
is less than 1 year. 


(3) May the court reduce a previously imposed sentence 
at the time probation is revoked? 

In United States v. Antinori 59 F.(2d) 171, a 4-year 
sentence, which was suspended and probation granted, was 
changed to a 12 months’ term when probation was revoked. 
That reduction of sentence was approved as within the 
court’s power on the ground that such action occurred 
within the court term and was not precluded by any pro- 
vision of the Probation Act. Some readers may recall that 
Antinori’s probation was revoked 2 years after original 
conviction and sentence, and obviously in a later term of 
court. But the revocation of probation and reduction of 
sentence were both consummated during the same term of 
court; in all probability the reductior followed hard upon 
the heels of the revocation. That would seem to constitute 
normal procedure in such a ease. That being so, reduction 
clearly occurs within the 60-day period prescribed by Rule 
35 and thus must be regarded as lawful. Backward glances 
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at the sentence first imposed and suspended at an earlier 
court term must be discounted to the vanishing point be- 
cause it must always be remembered that prior to revocation 
of probation there exists no judgment or sentence subject 
to execution. Therefore, it follows that since the revocation 
proceeding results in the first actual judgment subject to 
enforcement or execution the court may then either order 
execution of the original sentence and subsequently reduce 
it within the 60-day period, or amend the original sentence 
by reducing it at the time of revocation. 


(4) Is a probationer subject to the conditions of probation 
during pendency of his appeal? 

He is not. Before the new Rules of Criminal Procedure 
became effective in March, 1946, the answer to this question 
would have been in the affirmative. So far as known the 
question arose for judicial determination but once before 
March, 1946. That was in the case of United States vy. 
Lindh, 148 F.(2d) 332 in which it was said that while the 
district court lacked jurisdiction to modify the judgment 
while the appeal was pending it nevertheless had power to 
modify and deal with the terms of the appellant’s probation 
during that period. 

However, Rule 38(a)(4) leaves no doubt whatever that 
the Lindh decision has become a dead letter. Its mandate 
is that “‘An order placing the defendant on probation shall 
be stayed if an appeal is taken.’’ Sound reason, conceived 
in the interests of both the court and the defendant, under- 
lies this rule. Even though conviction and probation are 
separate and distinct from each other, it seems illogical to 
subject a defendant to any of the natural consequences 
(including probation) of the conviction which he has chal- 
lenged by appeal. On the other hand, if the rule were to the 
contrary, the court could experience some embarrassment 
if a defendant breached the conditions of probation and his 
conviction were subsequently reversed, thus making re- 
vocation impossible. 


(5) A juvenile steals a car in Minnesota and drives through 
Wisconsin and Illinois before he is apprehended in the Nor. 
thern District of Indiana in possession of the same car, 
Which of the districts is authorized by law to prosecute the 
case or arrange for diversion to local authorities? 


A proceeding under the Juvenile Delinquency Act may 
be had in any judicial district through which the stolen car 
is transported, including the district where the theft oc- 
curred. Such is the provision of the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act (408, Title 18) and nothing in the Juvenile De- 
linquency Act compels any different procedure. The matter 
of diversion would be handled by the same district assuming 
jurisdiction of the offense. 


(6) (a) Is there doubt concerning the legality of ‘‘deferred 
prosecution” for juveniles? (b) May ‘“‘deferred prosecution” 
be applied to offenders over 18 years of age? 


(a) The informality and outside-the-court procedure 
which characterizes the deferred prosecution method raises 
no legal question of apparent consequence. It is recognized 
that a public official charged with prosecution of offenses 
may decline to present a case to the grand jury or delay 
prosecution under an indictment or information and eventu- 
ally have the pending charge dismissed. Nor is it required 
that a substantial reason be assigned to such action. It may 
be assumed that he had good reason even if known to him- 
self alone. Similarly, it does not appear why a prosecutor 
when in agreement with the probation officer in a juvenile 
case should not pursue the deferred procedure method. 
Only the unprogressive would incline to question it. 


(b) The answer is ‘‘No.”’ The reason is simple. The Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act is applicable only to offenders 
under 18. Deferred prosecution applies only to juveniles 
and those who have reached the 18th birthday have lost 
juvenile status. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED By JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“*Alecoholism—An Occupational Disease of Seamen,” by 
J.1.F. (December, 1947). It has been common knowledge 
throughout the maritime industry, according to this article, 
that the great majority of seamen drink to excess. The life 
a man leads aboard ship builds up inner tensions that have 
no outlets such as are available to the person ashore. Family 
and social connections are missed and their influence be- 
comes remote. The older hands regale the younger with 
rose-colored pictures of a glamorized pcrt life, and the 
younger men cannot wait to have similar experiences of 
their own. When port is reached, they follow eagerly into 
the port-life routine of drinking and visits to houses of 
prostitution. They desire to out-do the old-timers in regard 
to both women and liquor until they have built up a tol- 
erance and accustomed themselves to this life. It is not 
surprising that alcoholism is considered an occupational 
disease of seamen. 

At one of the merchant marine rest centers set up during 
the war by the U.S.P.H.S. and the United Seamen’s Service, 
it was recognized that alcoholism rather than combat 
fatigue was responsible for the hospitalization of many of 
the men. A treatment program was inaugurated, including 
group sessions. The men were advised of the true nature of 
their problem. It was quite a shock to many of the seamen 
to be told that once a person becomes an abnormal drinker 
he can never drink safely again. Their life, for years, had 
been a vicious cycle: a trip—a spree-—a trip—-a spree. 


Alcoholics Anonymous was rejected origina!ly by the seamen 
and they were then encouraged to start their own group. 
It was not long before the new group recognized that if the 
A.A. program could help schoolteacher and plumber and 
businessman, it would work for the seaman, too. They then 
became the A.A. Seamen’s Club. An intensive program was 
developed; meetings were arranged at many places where 
seamen gathered, talks were given at marine hospitals, 
schools, union halls, and Seamen’s Y.M.C.A.’s. Publica- 
tions were set up, groups were formed, and many seamen 
have been guided to rebuild their lives on different and 
sober lines. 

The problem of the alcoholic in the maritime field is a 
vast one and its solution will require years of effort through 
an expanded program of opportunity and service. The 
alcoholic seaman has borne a stigma of hopelessness in the 
past, but such pessimism is no longer justified. It has been 
demonstrated that he can be rehabilitated. 


“The Social Pattern of Alcoholic Drinking,” by John W. 
Riley, Jr., Ph.D. and Charles F. Marden, Ph.D. (Septem- 
ber, 1947). This is a preliminary report of a nation-wide sur- 
vey to learn the general design of the Nation’s use of alcoholic 
beverages. It was found that of all persons 21 years and 
over, 17 percent are regular drinkers, 48 percent drink 
occasionally and 35 percent are abstainers. Of the male 
population, 75 percent are drinkers as compared with 56 
percent of the women, but drinking in women is increasing 
sharply. The proportion of drinkers varies positively with 
increasing size of community, from 46 percent in farm areas 
to 77 percent in cities of more than 1,000,000 population. 
The percentage of drinkers increases from low to higher 
economic levels. Those who have had high school education 
or better show a higher percentage of drinkers than those 
of less than high school training. The percentage of drinkers 
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decreases positively in terms of longer native background. 
According to religious groupings, 41 percent of Protestants, 
21 percent of Catholics and 13 percent of Jews abstain from 
the use of alcoholic drink. The fact that 87 percent of Jews 
drink is of especial interest since numerous studies agree 
that Jews have a lower rate of alcoholism than any other 
ethnic group. 

The authors of the article conclude that while fewer 
people now regard drinking as a sin, it has not yet achieved 
the universal respectability of well-established patterns of 
social behavior. Moderation can become a central and power- 
ful force within the mores of drinking. The increased drink- 
ing by women is probably in line with the general trend in 
our society toward less and less differentiation in the social 
behavior of men and women. The proportion of abstainers 
is dropping and the outlook is for an increase in the propor- 
tion of drinkers in our societv. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Community and the Correctional Process” (Nov- 
ember-December 1947), by Austin H. MacCormick. This 
article is composed of excerpts from remarks made by the 
Executive Director of The Osborne Association at a luncheon 
sponsored by probation and parole organizations at Long 
Beach. It was pointed out that since the war adult crime is 
likely to increase and the communities must be prepared to 
cope with the problem. The community must see that its 

robation and parole services are well staffed, maintain 
highest professional standards, and guarantee security and 
tenure for its well-paid employees. Pressure groups and 
forces must be prevented from influencing the treatment 
programs. All community resources must be available to 
the correctional machine. 

The abolition of jails was advocated. Correctional institu- 
tions, staffed by career employees, well-trained and free 
from politics, with work programs and vocational training 
facilities, and medical services and other rehabilitative 
features necessary to prepare the offender for return to the 
community permanently, could take their place. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. FAucETT M.D. 


“New Trends in Clinical Psychology,’ by Percival M 
Symonds (January, 1948). This article reviews the extended 
functions of a clinical psychologist as were necessitated by 
the pressure of wartime work amd points out how the func- 
tions of a clinical psychologist have broadened greatly 
during this period. The article attempts to point out the 
differences in background and interests between the psy- 
chiatrists, clinical psychologists, and social workers in a 
group clinic and attempts to define what the functions of 
each shal! be in such a setting. He suggests that clinical 
psychologists may be used as therapists but leaves a warning 
that all psychologists are not temperamentally fitted for 
this kind of work and that their ability to do therapy must 
be determined by the individual and not by the particular 
job in which he is placed. The article could be read with 
profit by psychologists engaged in work for and by groups 
which are interested in extending treatment facilities where 
psychiatric help is not available. 

“Psychic Constitution in Childhood,” by Margaret Hay 
(January,1948). This is an article by a lay child psycho- 
therapist describing two kinds of psychic constitution called 
externalized and internalized. Case histories illustrating the 
two types of constitution are offered and well presented. 
However, there is no new or unusual material and the 
characterization of externalized and internalized personali- 


ties fits many other terms which have been applied in the 
past, such as aggressive and passive, out-going and intro- 
verted, hyperactive and hypoactive. As can be seen by the 
title, the author implies by the word “constitution” that 
these children are born with or inherit the type of person- 
ality which she describes in its basic characteristics. Many 
will criticize such a viewpoint. Several good suggestions are 
offered regarding the direction and supervision of the two 
types of personality in order to make both more socially 
acceptable. 


“Projection Technique in Social Case Work Procedure,” 
by Eda LeShan and Lawrence LeShan (January 1948). This 
is an article reporting one case and attempting to show what 
can be done by the use of ‘‘makeshift” techniques in rural 
sections of the country where skilled psychiatric social work 
is impossible. It is a long article giving in quite some detail 
the progress of this work which was undertaken more as a 
counseling procedure by a neighbor than in any official 
social welfare manner. No new material or technique is 
used in this presentation except to show what materials can 
be used in a makeshift sort of way as, for instance, magazine 
advertisements were used in the nature of thematic apper- 
ception tests. The article is interesting in that it shows how 
much can be done to help disturbed individuals by people 
who have a fundamental knowledge of personality facters 
and make-up without a formal agency. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


Epitor’s NOTE: Probation and Newslet, publications of 
the National Probation Association, have been merged into 
this larger magazine published by the National Probation and 
Parole Association, a merger of two former Associations. 


“Facts and Fancies in Crime Prevention,” by Virgil W. 
Peterson (January, 1948). Programs designed to prevent 
crime must consider its complex nature involving knowledge 
of sociology, economics, politics, culture, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, biology, and other sciences. The causes of behavior 
and the nature of human relationships still remain an 
enigma. Efforts to oversimplify those causes and solutions 
have impeded progress. Supervised recreation, education, 
improved home and parental care, punishment, slum clear- 
ance or elimination of poverty, each of which at one time or 
another has been considered a panacea or cure-all, cannot 
alone correct antisocial behavior. 

Independent, intensive research is needed to collect facts 
relating to causes and precipitants of human conduct. 
Adequate means of transforming into effective action the 
knowledge so acquired are needed if we are to reduce de- 
linquency and criminal behavior on a nationwide basis. 


“The Negro Child and the Law,” by Mary Huff Diggs 
(January 1948). The world of the Negro child, with its 
unsatisfactory, often broken-home conditions, poor or even 
vicious neighborhood environments, and inadequate recrea- 
tional facilities, is psychologically conditioned by prevailing 
attitudes of racial prejudice. His opportunities for whole- 
some education, employment, or needed medical care are 
few. The Negro child responds to this neglect as does any 
other child, and results are manifested in wholesale personal 
disorganization and misconduct. 

The author contends that ‘‘... the Negro child frequently 
participates in antisocial behavior simply because his com- 
munity provides him with nothing better.’’ Poor schools, 
untrained teachers, abnormal home situations, the negative 
attitude of police, all make him ‘‘unhappily aware of the 
gross inconsistencies and hypocrisies in the American social 
order, and he reacts... with resentment and hatred.” 
Sound principles of social welfare operating under demo- 
cratic conditions are the first essential in any attempt to 
improve the status of the delinquent Negro child. 


“Parole from within the Institution,” by Thomas J. 
McHugh (January 1948). The dual function of parole is 
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law enforcement and casework; its purpose, community 
protection. Society can be protected best by the true reha- 
bilitation of the criminal. 

Adjusting the offender in the community is a casework 
process involving continuity of planning between institution 
and parole agencies. It calls for individualized treatment 
and constructive institutional preparation if the emotional, 
economic, and social problems of the parolee and his family 
are to be solved. Programs for vocational testing and guid- 
ance, education, medical aid, and psychiatric care for the 
inmate himself must be supplemented with intelligent case- 
work assistance for his family, if the parolee is to regain a 
normal, responsible life in the community. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Reviewed by BURRELL G. KILMER 


“Rehabilitation by Self-Help,” by Hillier Krieghbaum 
(January, 1948). Group therapy, as practiced widely in the 
mental hygiene clinics of the Veterans Administration, is 
a relatively new technique that is proving to be highly 
successful in the treatment of disturbed and maladjusted 
people. Under the guidance of an experienced psychologist, 
small, informal groups of patients are enabled to talk through 
their problems in a give-and-take atmosphere and accom- 
plish much toward curing themselves. 

Dr.* Helen Campbell, in charge of clinical psychology at 
the Veterans Administration clinic in New York, explains 
the process in this way: ‘‘A patient in the first place may 
obtain an insight into his difficulties if a fellow sufferer 
analyzes them, in many cases sooner and more effectively 
than ,if the psychologist himself told him .... Possibly 
even more important is what we ca!! the socialization factor 
involved. Virtually all of the veterans here are suffering 
because of disturbed interpersonal re!ationships— trouble 
with their wives, children, parents, employers, teachers, or 
friends. Group therapy provides a laboratory course in 
human relationships. At these sessions, a patient may learn 
how to understand himself better. He may practice new 
techniques in relationships. If he feels that these new atti- 
tudes work, he can apply them outside the clinie.... 
Another important point— when the veteran sees that others 
too need mental assistance, he loses his sense of uniqueness.”’ 

Prior to treatment of any kind, use is made of a wide 
variety of tests, the results of which are pooled in order to 
arrive at a well-founded diagnosis. Some of these tests are 
relatively simple to administer and offer clues ‘“‘to critical 
areas in personality and some knowledge of the dynamics 
of behavior involved.” 

In conclusion, the author states: ‘‘Because of the great 
shortage of adequately trained clinical psychologists, group 
therapy has become a standard procedure in the VA mental 
hygiene program. It is the best hope for handling large 
numbers of individua!s in the shortest possible time. Exceel- 
lent results have been obtained .... As the VA-trained 
psychologists finish their training and decide whether to 
stay with the federal agency or to work with the larger prob- 
lem of mental illness in all classes in the community, the 
benefits will spread far beyond those who took part in the 
war. All America stands to profit because of the project 
which initiative and vision have brought into being only in 
the past two years.” 

In correctional work, we are certainly dealing with many 
seriously disturbed and maladjusted people. Some institu- 
tions now are experimenting with and using group therapy 
in a very similar manner to that described in the VA clinics. 
It may be that this new technique, together with some test- 
ing program, will point the way to progress in probation 
and parole supervision as well as within the actua! con- 
finement period. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Pu.D. 


“Courtship and Personality,” by Meyer F. Nimkoff and 
Arthur L. Wood (January 1948). According to these authors 
500 coeducational! college students were tested on the Bel] 
Adjustment Inventory. The study seems to show that dating 
is related to the socia! rather than the emotional factor ip 
personality. In the frequency of “going steady”’ the emo- 
tional factor plays a bigger part. Students who start “going 
steady” in junior high school or earlier or who change 
“steadies’’ often are likely to be emotionally maladjusted, 

tudents who ‘‘go steady”’ contrary to the wishes of their 
parents are also likely to be emotionally maladjusted ir- 
respective of their educational levels. 


“‘Socioanalysis: A New Approach to Criminology,’ by 
Marshall C. Greco (January 1948). This is a very interesting 
article describing the socioanalytical method of interviewing 
for therapeutic purposes. Its effectiveness depends upon the 
capacity of correctional workers to achieve a relationship 
with offenders which will not evoke defensive conduct. The 
usual direct interviews tend to emphasize the violator’s 
persona! deficiency. This hinders insight and accentuates 
his differences from the noncriminal world. A socioanalyti- 
cal interview strives to lead the offender to view his past 
and present life in terms of his social setting. The charac- 
teristics of this method are: Situation-oriented approach, 
to explain the subject’s reaction in terms of a social situa- 
tion that his inner conflicts are the result of inconsistent 
demands made by his milieu; Bland-avoidance by showing 
that the subject is reacting to a world that made his cir- 
cumstances and demands inevitable; and Universality, by 
conveying to the subject the idea that his reactions are not 
unique, but that any individual in a similar situation 
would have done likewise. According to the author, this 
method usually succeeds in “‘putting the inmate in a co- 
operative, outgoing state of mind.”’ 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


‘‘Homosexuality and Crime,” by John R. Ernst, M.D. 
(July-October, 1947). The author gives a case report of a 
homosexual with a history of continuous conflict, worry, 
frustration, and insecurity on a background of an intolerable 
family situation. As a result of this environment during the 
formative years of his personality the patient acquired an 
immature, unstable, and inadequate personality increasing 
his susceptibility to sex deviation, neurosis, psychosis, crimi- 
nal influence, drug addiction, and crime. The author asserts 
that every parent should know that a morbid and abnormal 
attachment between members of a family is a potent factor 
in the development of the sex deviate. He further notes that 
greater attention should be given to teaching sublimation 
in the latent homosexual by means of occupations requiring 
originality and creative ability. Latent homosexuals usually 
have unusual talent or ability to express their creative 
instincts in the arts. 

“A Case of Sexual Psychopathy,’’ by Hulsey Cason, 
(July-October, 1947). Like the preceding article this also is 
a case presentation of a homosexual prisoner who committed 
a series of crimes while dressed up in female clothing. The 
author questions the classification of homosexuals as psy- 
chopaths. He is of the opinion that homosexuals should be 
regarded as a personality type distinct from other psy- 
chiatric disorders. 

“Psychosis in Military Prisoners, Part II,’’ by Isidore I. 
Weiss, Major, M.C.,A.U.S. This is the second part of a 
statistical article. It deals with diagnostic classification and 
disposition of psychotic military offenders. Schizophrenia 
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was the most frequent psychosis in enlisted men, manic 
depressive most frequent in officers. Many of the prisoners 
were considered psychotie prior to trial and confinement. 
Such cases were separated from service and admitted to 
Veterans Hospitals. Very few, if any, were restored to duty. 
“The Problem of Military Delinquency,” by Major Nathan 
Blackman, (July-October, 1947). This is a_ statistical 
evaluation of military delinquents for various factors in the 
social history. As one might expect, poor discipline during 
formative years, frequency of broken homes, inferior intel- 
ligence, and meager social and occupational resources prior 
to induction were found to be quite common. Those from 
rural areas were better integrated than those from urban 
areas. However, alcoholism was more frequent among those 
from the country. Overseas cases and Negroes predominated 
among individuals incurring their first disciplinary action 
by a general court-martial. 


SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Pauper Medical Care, Health Insurance or National 
Health Service: The British Experiment,’ by John S. 
Morgan (December, 1947). Great Britain’s National 
Health Service Act of 1946 comes into effect July 5, 1948. 
Its aim is the preservation of a healthy population, the pre- 
vention of ill-health, and the speedy cure of sickness. Other 
forms of medical care, it is said, have failed to achieve 
these objectives. Provisions for domiciliary medical treat- 
ment by boards of guardians were both inadequate and in- 
efficient. There was a natural reluctance to seek medical 
aid from district medical officers because such aid was 
associated with destitution. In the Poor Law infirmaries the 
destitute were receiving hospital care which was not available 
to the sick poor who were not destitute. Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, students of the Elizabethan Poor Law had proposed 
astate medical service as the basis of a sound public health 
policy, ‘‘searching out disease, securing the earliest pos- 
sible diagnosis, taking hold of incipient cases, removing 
injurious conditions, applying specialized treatment, en- 
forcing healthy surroundings and personal hygiene, and 
aiming always at preventing either the recurrence or spread 
of disease.”’ The situation, however, remained unchanged 
and Poor Law medical services and hospitals continued. 
School medical services, maternity, child welfare, and other 
special services sprang up to ‘add to the complexities of 
the crazy medical structure.”’ Although the Local Govern- 
ment Act, of 1929 permitted health committees of local 
authorities to take over Poor Law hospitals and organize 
public hospital service, few committees acted. Then there 
was National Health Insurance with a system of medical 
care unrelated to other systems. Its program covered only 
low-income industrial employees and provided very limited 
medical care. It made no provision for serious operations or 
expert medical service; for consultation as to diagnosis and 
treatment; for treatment of eve, ear, nose and throat cases; 
for X-rays or nursing. The National Health Insurance pro- 
gram was not meeting the need. 

Urgent necessity, due to World War II, ‘‘compelled the 
creation of a unified health service primarily aimed at the 
health of the patient rather than the maintenance of exist- 
ing institutions.’”’ Thus, The Emergency Medical Service 
came into being. It mobilized all the medical men and re- 
sources and used them where needed and brought all the 
hospitals under a “‘single administrative pattern on a 
national scale and administered on a regional basis.’’ Hos- 
pitals were “‘upgraded’’ by the provision of adequate 
laboratory and other facilities and by allocation of adequate 
specialist and medical services. 

The Nationa! Health Service Act of 1946 grew out of the 
wartime experience. It sets up a Central Health Service 
Council of 42 members, 22 of whom must be of the medical 
profession, under a Minister answerable directly to Parlia- 
meat. Under it all hospital services are “brought into a 
single integrated hospital service, organized as the medical 
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profession has long wished it to be organized, in large regions, 
integrated with consultant services, and based on the uni- 
versities, from which the service can hope to benefit by 
specialist service, research, teaching, and the contribution 
of university technicians in the allied sciences, such as 
biology, psychology, or pathology.’’ General medical, dental, 
and pharmaceutical services will be organized. Every 
medical practitioner will have the right to come into the 
service and every citizen the right to choose the doctor 
within the service whom he prefers. 

Of twe bills in Congress last year looking to nation-wide 
health program for the United States one, Mr. Morgan 
observes, seems strangely akin to pauper medical care. ‘‘The 
other would make possible the establishment of 48 medical 
insurance plans which certainly create the kind of confusion 
from which Britain has for so long been trying to escape.”’ 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Strengthening Family Life by Educating for Family 
Living,” by Luther E. Woodward (December, 1947). In 
keeping with the current trend, the author here offers a 
convincing discussion of the potential contribution that 
could be made to more stable family living if the profes- 
sional people in casework would assume the leadership for 
making their rich knowledge of family life available to in- 
dividuals and groups other than conventional casework 
clients. To accomplish this objective it is suggested that 
discussion-group leadership through church organization, 
Y’s, service clubs, ete., for young unmarried people would 
be much in demand. The teaching of family life education 
in schools is strongly urged. The writer also points out that 
effective education of parents for better understanding of 
the parent-child relationship could be achieved by the case- 
worker’s leading informal discussion groups and developing 
radio programs. 

By the caseworker’s participation in community family 
life education she would be brought into touch with all 
social levels of her community, and this broad relationship 
would serve to stimulate her own professional growth and 
to improve her morale. 


“Social Service in the Veterans Administration,” by 
Jack H. Stipe (February, 1948). This is an exceptionally 
informative article describing the social work services 
available through the Veterans Administration, the im- 
portant and well-integrated relationship of social service 
to the other services for veterans within the Administration, 
and the high professional qualifications of its more than 
1,009 sacial workers. 

Indicative of the proficient quality of casework services 
provided for our veterans are the approximately 175 stu- 
dents from 28 schools of social work who are doing their 
field work in the Veterans Administration’s field stations. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Why Honest People Steal,’ by Virgil W. Peterson, 
(July-August 1947.) Estimating business, annual loss, re- 
sulting from the offense of embezzlement at $490,090,000, 
the author presents an interesting analysis of the reasons 
why people, who are otherwise honest and law abiding, are 
impelled to steal. Surety companies—most vitally interested 
in determining the factors which motivate embezzlement, 
were asked by the author to submit in the order of impor- 
tance those factors that most often cause emplovees to 
steal from their respective employers. The replies indicated 
that the chief factors were (1) gambling, (2) extravagant 
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living standards, (3) unusual family expense, (4) undesir- 
able associates, and (5) inadequate income. Gambling was 
reported to be the greatest single contributing factor in a 
majority of the replies received. Surety companies are 
reported to be in agreement that a person addicted to 
gambling is a poor risk for any position involving the hand- 
ling of funds. Extravagant living habits ran a close second 
to gambling and was generally attributed to a desire to 
“keep up with the Joneses,” careless spending habits, and 
poor management in the home, tied in with a moderate 
income. 

In addition to the five most common factors found as a 
primary motive in embezzlement, the author concedes that 
there are many other motives such as “financial pressure 
due to business reverses, past criminal records, mental 
irresponsibility, low morals, imprudent investments, and 
revenge.” Two examples are cited of employees motivated 
by revenge, one who destroyed a large certified check be- 
cause he believed he had been unjustly reprimanded, and 
the other employee who perpetrated systematic defalca- 
tions because he had been refused a raise to which he thought 
he was entitled. 

Criminologists disagree with the findings of the surety 
companies as to the motivating factors underlying embez- 
zlement. They contend that the actual causes of embezzle- 
ment are to be found deeper—in the personality makeup 
of the offender who is besieged with deep emotional con- 
flicts and maladjustments, and they assert that gambling, 
extravagant living, etc., merely precipitate the criminal 
act—embezzlement. It is the author’s opinion that the 
motive or desire to steal will consciously or unconsciously 
be weighed against the risk of prompt detection. Lax 
accounting methods and inadequate supervision of em- 
ployees increase the temptation to steal. It is suggested 
that in order to prevent employee dishonesty, business 
firms should possess complete knowledge concerning all 
persons who are to occupy positions of trust. This, of course, 
presupposes a comprehensive application blank and that 
all data submitted, plus that obtained through personal 
interview, should be carefully investigated and checked. 
Conceding that all employee dishonesty cannot be prevented, 
nevertheless it is the opinion of the author that careful 
investigation of prospective employees, installation of in- 
ternal audits with adequate checks and controls, and proper 
personne! supervision, will go far in reducing financial 
losses and aid in the reduction of one important phase of 
the crime problem. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by RANDOLPH E. WISE 


“Forgotten Children,” by J. Edgar Hoover (Parade, 
January 11, 1948.) The distinguished head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation calls upon his 23 years of experience 
with crime to advance a basic factor underlying a criminal 
career. Moral decadence seeping into family life weakens 
the moral structure and crime finds an inviting breeding 
ground among the ruins. The family is the first great train- 


ing school in behavior or misbehavior, and from this initial 
experience, Mr. Hoover maintains the child’s sense of right 
or wrong is developed according to the type of instruction 
parents give him. In pursuance of this point and supporting 
his claim that religion is missing from the home is the 
frightening revelation that age 17 led all other age groups 
in arrests for serious crimes during the war years. This brief 
but forceful article points to the homes of the Nation as 
containing the remedy for juvenile delinquency. 


“Our Neglected Children,” by Henry Lee Coronet, 
March 1948.) After a 2-year study by its own staff, (Coronet 
presents its findings in this most revealing article. Comments 
of medical experts, educators, psychologists, and social 
workers denote the scarcity of essential social services 
throughout the country needed to safeguard the health 
and morals of the nation’s children. A statement of needs 
and positive recommendations are presented to compen- 
sate for documented negative realities. The report states 
that because of the prevalence of these latter deficiencies 
millions of young Americans are denied the basic advan- 
tages needed to make them first-class citizens. 


“Pigs and Cabbages Reform Bad Boys,” by Karl Detzer 
(Reader’s Digest, December 1947,) Warden Frank Sain of 
Chicago’s Cook County jail had knowledge of filthy and 
deplorable conditions existing in this institution prior to 
his appointment as warden in 1934. Thereafter he did some- 
thing about improving the institution’s physical and moral 
atmosphere and in so doing accounted for a decrease in 
recidivism among those released from this jail from 42 per- 
cent to less than 10 percent. He was convinced that treating 
inmates as men was a more productive method than the 
heretofore practice of bestiality. To achieve this purpose 
he opened and used classrooms, work shops, the library and 
started a farm. This latter project aroused a keen interest 
among the youthful offenders, at the same time providing 
them with what the warden believed best for a young grow- 
ing boy: sunshine, fresh air, and responsibility. This article 
should be a “must” in the library of those responsible for 
some 2,700 jails that fail to pass federal inspection as fit 
to house federal prisoners awaiting trial. 


“Dangerous Freedom,” by J. Edgar Hoover (The 
American Magazine, January 1948). In his thoughtfully 
prepared and informative article, Mr. Hoover emphasizes 
that ‘“‘the progressive law-cnforcement officers of America 
do not oppose parole, probation, or pardons as such,” but 
that ‘‘they do condemn their outrageous abuses.’’ He as- 
serts that probation is ‘‘one of our most hopeful adjuncts 
to the rehabilitation of the offender, and points out that it 
“presupposes careful selection and adequate supervision.” 
Commenting on parole, he declares that “‘the first step in 
any effective parole system is the proper selection of recipi- 
ents for parole,”’ and that “‘no parole authority can intel- 
ligently make such a selection unless he is in possession of 
all the facts.” 

It is interesting to note that the Nation’s No. 1. law- 
enforcement officer asserts that ‘“‘no parole agent can ade- 
quately supervise more than 50 or 75 parolees at,one time 
anc do a really constructive job.” 

Correctional workers in particular will find Mr. Hoover's 
discussion of the avenues of easy freedom interesting, help- 
ful, and worth-while reading. 


2h HE probation officer is dealing with forces and materials as any other scientist or 
artist deals with them. Only these human forces are difficult to discover because 
they are so commonplace, so abundant, so deceptively simple that it takes rare ability 
to discover the beauty of personality, or to gather scientific data from the everyday 
stream of life. The probation officer has the two-fold task of discovering human forces 
and of directing them in the conquest of delinquency. 


—MIRIAM VAN WATERS (1923) 
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Expert Analysis of the Alcohol Problem 


Recent Trends in Alcoholism and in Alcohol Con- 
sumplion. By E.M. Jellinek, Sc.D. New Haven: Hill- 
house Press, 1947. Pp. 42. $.59. 


Testifying before a Senate subcommittee on a bill to 
establish a elinie for aleoholies in the District of Columbia 
in the spring of 1947, Dr. FE. M. Jellinek, Director, Section 
of Studies on Alcohol, Laboratory of Applied Physiology, 
Yale University, said, ‘““There are approximately 750,000 
chronic aleoholies in the United States to-day.”’ “‘How do 
you arrive at that. figure?’’ asked a skeptical member of 
the subcommittee. “It would take too long to explain how 
Larrive at that figure. ” replied Dr. Jellinek, “but you can 
be assured that the figure is statistically aceurate.’’ There 
were no further questions regarding Dr. Jellinek’s estimates. 

One who reads Recent Trends in Alcoholism and in Alcohol! 
Consumption by Dr. Jellinek comes away with the same 
feeling of assurance that the author knows what he is talk- 
ing about even when he seeks to answer such intangible 
questions as: Under present day drinking habits, among 
100 drinkers, how many will become chronic alcoholics? Has 
drinking among women increased faster than among men, 
and if so, how much? How many chronic alcoholics are 
there in any given city of 100,000 or more inhabitants in 
the United States? Has alcoholism tended lately to develop 
at earlier ages? 

Don’t look now, but the answer to these popular questions 
may be found in this monograph on pages 9, 21, 31-32 and 
and 35, respectively; and there is nothing indefinite about 
the answers either. No one interested in alcoholics and 
alcoholism can afford not to read Jellinek’s conclusions on 
these questions about which there are so many miscon- 
ceptions. 

The reasons for the reader’s confidence in Dr. Jellinek’s 
conclusions are fairly obvious. In setting up ‘‘Essential Pre- 
liminary Considerations,” the author not only first eliminates 
all of the population below 15 years of age, but also draws 
careful distinction between the population 15 to 20 years 
of age and those 20 years and over. Again, in making esti- 
mates for the period 1940 to 1945, he makes allowance for 
that portion of the population in overseas service which 
ranged from 16,000 in 1940 to 7,661,000 in 1945, a rule, 
he states, “‘which is generally disregarded.” In another 
computation, he tackles an analysis of consumption of al- 
coholic beverages by showing the consumption separately 
for distilled spirits, wine, and beer, and by showing the total 
absolute alcohol coniained in the three types of beverages. 
Assuming with the author that the average alcohol content 
of distilled spirits is 45 percent, of wines 17 percent, and 
of beer 4 percent, the reader is impressed with Jellinek’s 
conclusion that although “‘the aggregate per cz apita gallon- 
age consumed in the United States in 1850 was 7.33 while 
in 1945 it was 29.05 gallons.” Yet the true increase in per 
capita consumption of absolute alcohol from distilled spirits, 
wine, and beer was actullay from 2.07 gallons in 1850 to 
2.09 gallons in 1945, or less than 1 percent. Compared with 
the typical statistical propaganda of either the ‘‘wets” or 
the “‘drys,’”’ such analyses as those presented in Recent 
Trends in Alcoholism and in Alechol Consumption give one 
a sense of feeling that at long last we are getting down to 
the truth in the matter. 

There are many other conclusions in this monograph 
which will be of considerable interest to the layman as 
well as to those who are especially interested in alcohol 
and alcoholism. For example, there is an impression abroad 
that there has been an enormuos recent increase in the in- 
dividual consumption of alcoholic beverages. For the period 


1940 to 1945, Jellinek shows that while there was an in- 
crease of 35.8 pereent in the number of users, there was an 
increase of not more than 4.5 percent in the total per capita 
consumption of absolute alcohol. 

Of special interest to publie officials are the conclusions 
presented relative to the effect of the so-called monopoly 
system as compared to the license system on the increase 
in «& msumption of total absolute alcohol between 1940 and 
1945, Elaborate tables showing the consumption of distilled 
spirits, wine, beer, and total absolute alcohol for each state 
from 1940 to 1945, make interesting and significant com- 
parisons possible. The comparison of the total aleoholism 
rate for places of 100,000 inhabitants and over, of 10,000 
to 109,000 inhabitants, and of 2,500 to 10,000 inhabitants 
and especially the conclusion that ‘“‘The entire increase in 
alcoholism since 1930 is thus discovered in the urban areas,” 
will confirm those who think that ‘‘Man made the city, and 
the devil the small town.”’ A diseussion of ‘‘dry sentiment’’ 
and “‘dry voting’ will not give much comfort to those who 
favor stringent legislation as against education regarding 
aleoholic beverages. However, lest one gets the idea that 
Dr. Jellinek looks complacently upon present trends in 
alcoholism and alcohol consumption, his final conclusion 
is significant. ‘‘In spite of lower rates in recent years than 
at the beginning of the century,”’ he states, ‘‘the fact re- 
mains that male as well as female alcoholism rates have 
been increasing of late and there is no indication for com- 
placence.”’ 


Ashton, Md. HowarpD B. GILL 


Treatment of Female Sex Delinquents 


A Case Work Approach to Ser Delinquents. Edited 
by Rosa Wessel. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, 1947. Pp. 132. $1.50. 


This pamphlet is an interest-holding account of a fas- 
cinating and unique experiment by the Department of 
Public Welfare of Baltimore, in establishing a Protective 
Service in June 1943 for the casework treatment of prosti- 
tutes and promiscuous women who wanted help in trying 
a different way of living. Mazie F. Rappaport, Chief of the 
Service, Rose Moss, caseworker loaned by the Service to 
the Baltimore Rapid Treatment Center, and Helen M. 
Kelleher are the authors. A pithy introduction by Rosa 
Wessel, the editor, effectively binds together the articles, 
provides historical background of the experiment, and il: 
lustrates the traditional concept, with which the Service 
breaks, in the acceptance and use of authority. 

Since the creation of the Service, approximately 2,000 
women have come to its attention. They have ranged in 
ages from 16 to 55, and have included ‘‘bobby-soxers,”’ 
mothers, married women, divorcees and widows. About 
450 have remained to use some part of the service. Under- 
standably, the ‘“‘mortality” is high. Clients come to the 
agency voluntarily, or are accepted from the court as pro- 
bationers on a selective basis. 

The approach is through functional casework in an 
authoritarian setting, the focus being on the ‘‘here and now’”’ 
of the problem, the setting of a definite time limit during 
which change is to occur, if at all, and the use of simple 
structure to facilitate movement. 

To workers whose professional experience has not in- 
eluded work with delinquents, it will perhaps come as a 
surprise that the Service, contrary to common belief, found 
it much easier to help, and for the girl to be helped, if she 
came as a probationer; the inherent authority proved a 

“powerful dynamic.” 
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The skilled use of authority is revealed for what it truly 
is, a valuable tool and a concrete basis for clarifying the 
client’s choice of behavior. To continue in prostitution means 
gambling on arrest and infectious disease—to try to change 
means trying to develop inner strengths to trust herself 
and others to help her in a struggle that well may involve 
many negatives, monetary loss, dull work, and the threat 
of no substitute satisfactions. Probation, with its right to 
question and periodically test the validity of her wish to 
change, a prerequisite for remaining on probation, pro- 
vides a facile medium for motivating desire to change. 

The casework service in the Rapid Treatment Center 
properly is focused on the unmistakably destructive effect 
of the client’s behavior to herself, and the worker’s use of 
the heightened consciousness of guilt within the two or 
three interviews during the 9-day period illustrates a new 
and intriguing technique which certainly merits further 
exploration. 

The mentally ill and feeble-minded are ineligible, but 
probation workers will wonder what basis was used in other- 
wise selecting probationers, whether there was a compre- 
hensive presentence investigation before imposition of 
judgment. At any rate, there is no indication such a report 
was available to or desired by the Service. Such data re- 
lating to life-history would have value if not purely as a 
diagnostic aid then as a clue to her capacity for relation- 
ship, and as a gauge for testing response. Challenging and 
controversial is the complete exclusion of professional psy- 
chiatric service, and agency policy that it “‘must always- 
work directly with the girl on her own behavior,” ignoring 
possible constructive ‘‘collaterals’’ in the environment, thus 
virtually treating in a vacuum the uncertain, bewildered 
girl who at a time of urgent stress, admittedly is ‘‘walking 
in darkness.” 

New York, 


N.Y: WILLIAM CHIECO 


An Analytic Interpretation of Delinquency 


The Psychoanalytical Approach to Juvenile De- 
linquency. By Kate Friedlander. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 296. $5.50. 


Books like this appear all too infrequently and are a 
valuable addition to our literature. One is happy to note 
that a scientific point of view continues to permeate a little 
deeper into the philosophy of juvenile delinquency each 
year and only can hope that the trend continues. The pre- 
sentation of a psychoanalytical interpretation of the be- 
havior of the juvenile delinquent reaches chiefly those who 
already have an interest in the application of something bet- 
ter than a “rule of thumb” procedure. One regrets that it has 
not yet reached many of those who have so much confi- 
dence in their own pronouncements. 


This book is obviously written for the student of behavior, 
but the reviewer believes it is a little advanced for those 
who need it most. There are a great many points of view 
presented which the lay reader will have difficulty in as- 
similating. The case histories are given in detail and their 
organization is excellent. Part I, entitled ““The Develop- 
ment Towards Social Adaptation,’ includes the dynamics of 
personality development and is in keeping with the best of 
psychoanalytic presentations. Part I], ‘“The Failure of Soc- 
ial Adaptation,” although well done seems to this reviewer 
to lack the continuity and smoothness which characterizes 
Part I. The section on ‘‘Treatment’’ (Part III) is perhaps 
the weakest of the three, but here again it depends so much 
on the reader’s point of view. It can be criticized by psychi- 
atrists for being quite broad and by lay readers as being too 
scientific, The chapters ‘“‘The Attitude of the Public,” 
“Problems of Diagnosis,’ and ‘‘Transference’’ well might 
be read first as they are a real introduction to what is to 
follow. 

Taken altogether this is an excellent book and one which 
is badly needed in the field. It presents material which 
many workers in the field of delinquency and probation at 
present find a little difficult. This is a good basic publication 
and while it presents nothing particularly new or startling, 


nevertheless the author is to be congratulated on making 
available to the field of delinquency and probation such a 
lucid interpretation of the psychoanalytic point of view. 


New Orleans, La. MILTON E. KIRKPATRICK, M.D, 


Psychotherapy And Religion 


Peace of Mind. By Joshua Loth Liebman. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1946. Pp. 203. $2.50, 


Here is a book which every correctional worker, pro- 
bation officer, parole agent, and prison chaplain can use in 
his work. Judging by its tremendous sales, ours must be a 
very troubled land indeed. By the investment of $2.50 in 
a book, many Americans are trying to get what they have 
not got. Perhaps everybody is more or less disappointed in 
love, is sinful, unsuccessful, and a little ‘‘eracked.’’ About 
8 million U. S. citizens are neurotic according to the Social 
Security Board. If it is peace of mind we want, we cannot 
get it by bringing home the bacon in a Cadillac car—the 
ambition of too many Americans. 

How will we attack the basic fear, the insecurity, and the 
forlornness of modern life? Here Rabbi Liebman is very 
good. He boils down the findings of psychology, psychiatry, 
and theology into a few simple rules which, like the three 
primary colors, can be ‘‘complexified’’ into myriad com- 
binations of shades and hues, or problem situations. 

The first principle is to ‘‘Love thyself.’’ Most people 
think they do, but in reality they are only selfish, for which 
they secretly hate themselves. This is a major explanation 
of crime in America. Many delinquents and offenders have 
never learned to love themselves properly, but are out to 
get themselves a good kick in the pants! Therapy lies in 
becoming kind to your own inner self. Forgive yourself first. 

The second principle is ‘‘Love others or perish.’’ ‘‘When 
we fail to be kind to all men we destroy our own peace of 
mind.”’ Love is indispensable to every human being, both 
on the giving and receiving end. 

The third rule is ‘‘Be of one mind.’”’ Then we can master 
fear (not do away with it). Psychotherapy strives to create 
an “emotional togetherness” in a patient. Religion too 
strives to make him one ‘‘as God is one.’’ Created in the 
image of God, man finds, when he has achieved that image 
of at-oneness, that he has developed within himself a po- 
tency to overcome fears and hostilities. On the other hand, 
by allowing himself to become a split personality he uses 
up excessive energy in neurotic combat and not in real 
accomplishments. 

Psychiatry cannot make us happy—only less unhappy. 
It may uncover errors, and make it possible to be at peace 
with something less than perfection, but only religion gives 
a positive stimulus for man to act in the likeness of God. 
However, in America we need a new religious approach. 
The Old World dependence upon a dominant male or auto- 
crat has become passe' in this country. Our New World 
Civilization has little of the father complex in it. America 
was built on the virtue of individual initiative and of out- 
stripping the “fold man” in achievement. Therefore, the 
religious emphasis of the future may depart from a father- 
hood religion to a partnership religion in which men will 
feel that they are indispensable to Deity. 


Chicago, Ill. CHARLES H. Z. MEYER 


An Alcoholic Tells His Story 


If A Man Be Mad. By Harold Maine. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
435. $3.00. 


This is another book written by an alcoholic who, in ad- 
dition to telling you how he found the way out, goes into 
quite some detail about the various treatment approaches 
offered to patients with psychological illnesses. If one keeps 
in mind that the project is the observations of how one sick 
person viewed these experiences, one may then get a non- 
emotional picture of how patients are and supposedly are 
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treated at various hospitals, mental institutions, retreats, 
facilities, ete. Regarding the Veterans Administration’s 
Mental Hospital one must keep in mind when reading the 
book that some, and perhaps many, of the criticisms leveled 
at these hospitals have been changed since General Omar 
Bradley and his Medical Chief, Dr. Hawley, first took over. 

Again, in reading the book, one must keep in mind the 
assets of each place and also the experience and insight 
gained by the recorder in his saga. 

There are two themes in the book; one about an alcoholic 
and his personality, and the other about the treatment of 
patients in our mental hospital setups. Regarding the 
former, alcoholism, one must keep in mind that the author 
has given only detailed feelings and opinions of one chronic 
alcoholic out of our supposedly 750,000 in this country. 
Few of us realize that all aleoholies are individuals, have 
their own personality make-up, and become chronic alco- 
holies as the result of a combination of many factors such 
as ancestry, drinking habits of the ancestry, early emotional 
experiences, other life experiences, including religion or 
lack of religion, the present situation, social attitudes, 
pressures, and prestige, together with his metabolism and 
his biochemical make-up. All of these factors thrown to- 
gether in varying quantitative amounts make an alcoholic. 

For many, many years most physicians in psychiatry 
have been attempting to wake up the public regarding the 
need of better care and treatment for our patients in psy- 
chiatric hospitals. This is an educational job which now is 
quite obvious to most of the laity and which is being dis- 
seminated extensively through lay magazines and through 
the newspapers. To be sure, this educational need should 
be continued and increased quantitatively from all segments 
and divisions of our population. If A Man Be Mad definitely 
adds more power to this educational drive. It is a book well 
written and, as I have said before, gives one man’s view of 
alcoholism besides aiding the crusade for better care in 
our mental hospitals. 


Baltimore, Md. ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 


Study of Unmarried Parenthood 


Unmarried Parenthood (A Study of 1,839 Un- 
married Parenthood Cases). Prepared By Helen 
C. Dean, Los Angeles: Welfare Council of Me- 
tropolitan Los Angeles, 1946. Pp. 1383. 


This is a well-planned and executed study of unmarried 
parenthood cases active with health and welfare agencies in 
Los Angeles County during April 1944. The analysis of its 
results should be of interest to social workers throughout 
the country. There probably is too much statistics to hold 
the attention of the lay person; however, the subject cer- 
tainiy is one of more than strictly professional interest. 

The study, according to Miss Genevieve W. Carter, 
Director, Research Department of the Los Angeles Council, 
was originally designed for discussion and analysis by the 
various study committees of the Council divisions with a 
possible forward look toward social action. However, the 
scope is sufficiently broad and the conclusions sufficiently 
generalized to have some impact upon the thinking and 
planning for services in other communities as well as to 
unmarried parents and their children. 

The United States Children’s Bureau has been interested 
in the study apparently from its inception and rendered 
counsel in the analysis and interpretation of data. Thus 
the study was sponsored nationallly as well as locally. 

To give some idea of content, there are 55 tables, 5 figures, 
and 17 chapters of background and interpretive material. 
The study first reviews currently recognized standards of 
eare for unmarried parents and their children. Then, the 
situation existing in Los Angeles is discussed in detail. The 
age of mothers and children, race and religion, residence, 
occupation, the fathers, referral source, and nature of re- 
quest for service are tabled and interpreted. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to a discussion of services currently avail- 
able according to agency, function, ete. 

Significant among the conclusions was the need for better 
integrated community planning to make the services to 


unmarried parents more widely known and to have them 
provide for the many varieties of the problem revealed by 
the study. The fathers still were not receiving the attention 
and service which their importance in the situation demands. 
Also, since governmental agencies were carrying more than 
half the case load, it was pointed out that special emphasis 
should be placed upon strengthening this source of service. 
The study likewise revealed the crying need for further 
examination and evaluation of the legal aspects of the many 
problems relating to unmarried parenthood. Laws governing 
adoption, legitimation, birth registration, ete., differ among 
the states and vary in effectiveness. National committees 
to study and suggest some solution might be the answer. 
The study concludes with an impressive bibliography. 
Certainly the Los Angeles Welfare Council should be 
congratulated upon making so thorough and valuable a 
contribution to the field of social welfare planning. 


Baltimore, Md. Mrs. FRANKLYN C. HOCHREITER 


(ieneral Concepts of Psychiatry 


Discovering Ourselves. By Edward A. Strecker, 
M.D. and Kenneth E. Appel, M.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


The recent reprinting of Dr. Strecker’s and Dr. Appel’s 
book, originally published in 1943, can be taken as evidence 
of the continuing interest in and need for this thoughtful 
presentation of general concepts of psychiatry. The book 
is addressed to the general public and the authors have 
made a commendable effort to present their ideas in non- 
technical language and to organize their material in a way 
to give some understanding of certain psychological pro- 
blems and their suggestions for dealing with them. 

Of particular interest are the new chapters, by Dr. John 
Appel, included in the revised edition. These deal more 
fully than did the earlier edition with the nature and effects 
of emotion, with specific attention to anger and fear. From 
my own point of view, much of the value of the chapter on 
the nature of emotion is lost because it is presented so large- 
ly in terms of physiology, but the authors do a successful, 
if somewhat overelaborated, job of presenting and substan- 
tiating the principle that emotions are repressed, often 
unconsciously, and still exert powerful influences over 
behavior. The chapters on ‘‘Anger’ and ‘‘Fear’’ also suffer 
from what appears to be the determination to present these 
emotions from the biological point of view. Interest is im- 
periled further by digressions into semantics (sometimes 
involving paragraphs of synonyms) in what is intended as 
a stimulus to awareness of the feelings of anger and fear. 
However, the principle of the coexistence of both hate and 
love and the related guilt and anxiety is explained and il- 
lustrated, although principally by deduction and induction 
when demonstrations from clinical material would have 
been much more effective. 

Apart from these chapters, and somewhat fuller treat- 
ment throughout, of the nature of emotions as they affect 
the physical well-being of people, the book is not changed 
much from the original edition. It remains a carefully 
worked out and copiously illustrated statement of classical 
concepts of psychology. In my opinion it suffers because it 
is somewhat intellectualized and because very little use has 
been made of the more recent and more dynamic contri- 
butions to the understanding of human behavior. Persons 
who have read the more recent books are likely to find even 
the revised edition a little stilted and pedantic. 


St. Louis, Mo. CONRAD SOMMER, M.D. 


- Annual Review of Social Work 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 1946 Conference, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 608. $5.00. 


The Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1946, presents a digest of work and accomplishments 
so diversified and wide in scope that an accurate and concise 
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summarization of content is impractical to set out in a 
limited review. 

A broad, general classification of the material contained 
in the report includes: social work problems and experiences 
as result of the war, in other nations as well as our own: 
economic problems; public welfare programs, methods of 
getting things done at community and state-wide levels; 
group work, with emphasis on recreation and treatment 
processes; principles of administration, with reference to 
leadership, personnel of agency boards and staff, salaries 
and legislation; new experiences in casework, based _ pri- 
marily on a demonstration of techniques and knowledge 
gained during wartime; Veterans Administration; serving 
American childhood; problems of delinquency, programs 
aimed at protection of the community as well as the indi- 
vidual; human problems as presented by the aged; phy- 
sically and mentally ill, the nature and needs and how they 
are being met. 

Assimilation of the content is almost like a visit with and 
study of the functions of the agencies. It combines a wealth 
of material, not only theory, treatment processes, objectives 
and results, but the actual experiences of agencies in meet- 
ing a particular problem. While the manuscripts represent 
the author’s opinions, they also provide much factual ma- 
terial. Few professional workers could fail to discover many 
of their own experiences related in some section of this book, 
with ideas helpful in improving techniques. The reader can 
recognize that social work embraces every phase of our daily 
life, with services devoted to specialized fields but not neces- 
sarily confined to economic distress, the unemployed, or 
needy as is frequently believed in a strict definition or 
interpretation of the term. 

The topics presented relate the trend of present day think- 
ing and action in the welfare field. They also reflect how 
social casework with a person on an individual level, or in 
a group setting, can be applied through two methods of 
approach: (1) authoritarian—in dealing with delinquent 


and adult offenders as well as others required by law to 
comply with certain accepted standards, and (2) freedom 


of choice—those who receive services only if they 
are willing to accept help. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


want and 


MARSHALL K. MCKINNEY 


Psychiatry for the Layman 


Mental Mischief and Emotional Conflicts. 
William S. Sadler, M.D. St. Louis: ¢ 
Company. Pp. 396. $6.00. 

This book contains a wealth of interesting material. 


helpful to the psychiatrist and informative for the intel- 
ligent layman. It can hardly be recommended for patients, 


By 
V. Mosby 


if only because of the author’s ricecgee’ insistence, from 
the very first page, on the importance of hereditary pre- 
disposition and the undeniably true assertion that the 


patient does not really want to be cured of his neurosis. 
There is some good classification, but the book’s reada- 
bility suffers much from poor organization of good material. 
Many of the pages read, indeed, like aphorisms rather than 
like a scientific treatise. 

Especially good chapters contain a fine description of 
the infantile mind; clear, understandable definitions of 
libido, ego, and superego; and the whole chapter on ‘‘Emo- 
tional Conflicts and Defense Mechanisms” is good. Under 
the heading ‘‘Motivations of Neuroticism”’ is an ingenious 
and excellently outlined questionnaire. It is good enough 
for the psychiatrist to copy, keep under his desk glass, 
and from it to quiz himself during the analysis and treat- 
ment of many neurotic patients. 

Most psychiatrists will decry the rather muddled psy- 
chiatric double talk about psychasthenia and neurasthenia; 
symptom complexes which confuse us all. Dr. Sadler tries 
to pretend he is not confused, but his explanations left this 
reviewer more confused than ever. For some reason, spirit- 
ualistic mediums and the neuroses of some of them fas- 
cinate the author; these mediums keep cropping up through- 
out much of the text, instead of finding a suitable place in 
a chapter of their own. 
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The chapter on ‘‘Character and Personality”’ 


is an ex. 
cellent discussion, a little dogmatic but decidedly thought. 


provoking. The chapter on ‘Psychopathic Personality” 
contains the best thumbnail sketch this reviewer has seen, 
Incomparable are the three words which the author uses 
to denote so aptly the psychopath’s tragic attributes— 
“blundering,”’ ‘stumbling,’ “sinning.’’ The relatively brief 
discussion of the psychoses should help the layman in his 
understanding of the major mental diseases. Many psy. 
chiatrists will include most of the author’s symptoms of 
paranoia under paranoid conditions or under the paranoid 
form of schizophrenia, and some of us even deny that there 
is a true paranoia. This reviewer, prison psychiatrist, 
strongly takes issue with the author’s statement that a 
large number of prison inmates are feeble-minded. 

Excellent are the chapters on ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” ‘‘Psy- 
chotherapy,”’ and ‘Philosophy of Life.” The book ends 
with a well considered plea for giving religious feeling and 
thought an important place in the patient’s self-help 
program. Intelligent ministers now use psychiatric con- 
cepts in their attempts to cure the sick soul. We as psy- 
chiatrists must also use religious concepts in our treatment 
of the sick mind. Sick souls and sick minds are really dif- 
ferent names for the same kinds of disorders; so this re- 
viewer believes and so, apparently, does the author of this 
stimulating and worth-while volume. 


Lewisburg, Pa. MANLY B. Root, M.D. 


A Symposium on Child Analysis 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Volume II, 
1946. An Annual. Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann. 
M.D., and Ernst Kris, Ph.D. New York: Inter- 
nations! Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 424. $7.50. 


This volume of the annual is a compilation of 21 inde- 
pendent treatises grouped in five sections devoted respec- 
tively to prob! ems of child development, clinical problems, 
lance work, problems of education and soci: ology, and 
history of child psychiatry. As the title of the volume im- 
plies, psychoanalytic concepts and Freudian hypotheses are 
predominant throughout this collaborative etfort, which 
includes contributions of several internationally recognized 
child analysts and students of child development. The bulk 
of the material is presented in the first two sections of the 
text, wherein dev elopmenial and clinical problems are dis- 
cussed. Detailed and illuminating case histories are inter- 


spersed liberally throughout the writings, and add con- 
siderable interest to the presentations. 
The introductory chapter by Hartmann, Kris, and 


Loewenstein, is a commentary on the formation of psychic 
structure with particular reference to some problems of ego 
development and super-ego formation, including the part 
played. by maturation in these developments. Poloain: 
this, Edith Jacobson presents theoretical and clinical notes 
on the function of the comie in her contribution, ‘‘The 
Child’s Laughter,’’ in which she includes interesting clinical 
examples dealing with the problem of laughter and the de- 
velopment of humor in children. Dorothy Burlingham’s 
offering is a rather short but enlightening essay entitled 
“Twins,’’ wherein she records her observations of environ- 
mental influences on their development, stressing the im- 
portance of the mother’s attitude toward twins and: psy- 
chological aspects peculiar to identical twinship. 

Anna Fre ud highlights the section on clinical problems 
in her contribution, ‘*The Psychoanalytic Study of Infantile 
Feeding Disturbances,’ which is an understandable and 
skillful presentation of an important phase of the infant’s 
development. She emphasizes “considerate handling of the 
child’s feeding, with a reasonable amount of self-determina- 
tion, to safeguard the child’s appetite, makes the function 
of eating less vulnerable and less favorable ground for 
neurotic superstructures.” 

Margaret Gerard’s presentation, ‘‘Psychogenic Tie in 
Ego Development,” is a comprehensive discussion of psy- 
chological trauma in the evolution of a psychosomatic 
symptom. Phyllis Blanchard, who needs no introduction 


in her remedial work with children, gives further evidence 
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of-her talents in her article, ‘Psychoanalytic Contributions 
to the Problems of Reading Disabilities.”’ Fascinating 
studies are presented in Elisabeth R. Geleerd’s ‘‘A Contri- 
bution to the Problem of Psychoses in Childhood,’ Willie 
Hoffer’s ‘‘Diaries of Adolescent Schizophreniecs,” and 
Rene A. Spitz’s ‘‘Anaclitie Depression.’ Further interesting 
clinical studies are reported in a case of night terror, hys- 
terical twilight states in children, and experiences with 
enuretics. 

Volume II of this annual should prove gainful reading 
to educators, psychologists, sociologists, and to those in 
specialized fields allied to psychiatry. Penologists and co- 
workers in the field of deviant behavior may be especially 
interested in ego-deviation problems, as well as studies of 
superego disintegration; otherwise the theoretical and clini- 
cal material presented may have general academic appeal. 
This volume is a contribution to our present day under- 
standing of the child and his maturational development, 
and is a challenge to us and our further research in this 
specialized field. 


Norristown, Pa. SAUL STEINBERG, M.D. 


Sweden’s New Penal Legislation 


Recent Penal Legislation in Sweden. By Thorsten 
Sellin. Stockholm, 1947. Pp. 70. 


This pamphlet will enable American students of penology 
to acquaint themselves with the interesting provisions con- 
tained in Sweden’s Prison Act of 1945—an act consolidating 
and modernizing previous legislation on the whole subject. 
An appendix contains a translation of the Act itself. Mr. 
Sellin opens his treatment with a description of the com- 
mission which drafted the new Act, and then outlines the 
situation prevailing prior to the adoption of its work. With 
the background thus sketched in, he next describes its 
principal features. These are such as to make it one of the 
foremost and most enlightened pieces of penal legislation 
in the world. This is not to say that the Act contains any 
great number of complete innovations, but rather that 
comprised within it are so many advanced ideas which 
singly or in small numbers can ‘all be almost duplicated 
elsewhere, but which, in perhaps no other case, have been 
brought together in such a large number in a single act. 

Many of the features of the act are only possible because 
of Sweden’s great good fortune in not being cursed, as all 
our states are, with huge prisons, whose disciplinary prob- 
lem makes a deadening of uniformity treatment of inmates 
either necessary, or seemingly necessary. In fact they aim 
at a maximum at the incredibly low figure of 30 inmates! 
This will, of course, call for a vast number of institutions, 
even in so small and law-abiding a country as Sweden. 
Mr. Sellin tells us that the diagnostic and program examina- 
tion of each new inmate is to be made promptly by insti- 
tution authorities at the institution to which he has been 
sent. He gives no clue, however, as to how, or by whom, 
this latter has been selected initially. As might be expected, 
the treatment program is extremely flexible and may be 
extremely liberal. The work program provides for the pos- 
siblility of work for private employers and even for that of 
a prisoner’s working for his own account with a high degree 
of personal liberty. Certain prisoners may have food sent 
to them. Inmates who have shown themselves dependable 
will be exempted from having their mail censored. Visiting 
privileges are very liberal. On the other hand, an offending 
prisoner may be punished by so drastic a means as lengthen- 
ing his sentence. 

Mr. Sellin, by his translation and discussion of the Act, 
has done a signal service by informing us of a piece of legis- 
lation which otherwise might have remained largely un- 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 


Chicago, Ill. E. W. PUTTKAMMER 


How to Tell Your Story 


How to Interpret Social Welfare. By Helen Cody 
Baker and Mary Swain Routzahn. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 141. $2.50. 


Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Routzahn, recognized 
authorities in the field of social work interpretation, have 
collaborated again in writing an especially useful, informa- 
tive, and exceedingly practical monograph on guiding 
principles and techniques of interpretation through the 
spoken word, the written word, and pictures. New in con- 
tent and format, it is a worthy successor to its successful 
predecessor, How to Interpret Social Work, published in 1938. 
No one is better qualified than the authors to tell social 
workers ‘“‘how to tell their story.” 

The book is a basie text for all public relations workers 
and social agency administrators who need helpful informa- 
tion on how to speak to audiences and write letters, bulle- 
tins, annual reports, new spaper releases, and radio scripts. 
Examples of good and bad interpretation are included in the 
large, readable, two-column pages. 

Probation and parole agencies, penal and correctional 
institutions, and delinquency and crime prevention organi- 
zations will profit from the wealth of practical advice and 
information in this 141-page book. Its basically sound les- 
sons in promotion and public relations should be a part of 
the ‘‘know how” of all probation and parole administrators, 
wardens, and superintendents of correctional institutions, 
and those in charge of delinquency in crime prevention 
programs. 
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Reports Received 


Annual Report (1947). The Boys’ Clubs of Boston, Ine., 
15 Green Street, Charlestown, Mass. Pp. 13. 

Child Labor Headlines (Annual Report for the year ending 
September 30, 1947). National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York. Pp. 19. Items covered 
include extent of child labor, school attendance and child 
labor, a study of school drop-outs, and federa! and state 
legislation. 

Cumulative Analytical Index to the proceedings of the 
American Prison Congress covering the years 1944 to 1946 
inclusive. American Prison Association, New York City. 
Pp. 28. Compiled by Herman K. Spector of the California 
State Prison, San Quentin. 

Handbook: First Steps in Organizing State or Local Con- 
ferences on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
Continuing Committee of the National Conference, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1948. Pp. 12. 

Ohio Juvenile Court Reporting Program (Annual Report 
1946). State Bureau of Juvenile Research, 2280 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 37. 

Philadelphia County Prison Board of Inspectors Annual 
Report, 1946. Pp. 79. A summary of prison problems facing 
Philadeiphia County, based on data furnished by the regis- 
trars of the prison, the chief of the identification bureau, 
the superintendent, and various department heads. 

The Philadelphia Policewoman (Annual Report for 1947). 
Policewomen’s Unit of the Crime Prevention Division of 
the Philadelphia Police Bureau. Pp. 32. In 12 years this 
unit has grown from 1 chief and 3 assistants to 1 supervisor 
and 15 policewomen. 

Probation. Russell Sage eee Library, Bibliogra- 
phy No. 2, New York, 1948. Pp. 12. A selected bibliography 
on the indy idualized treatment of the offender. Compiled 
by Allan H. Wagner, Assistant Reference Librarian. 

Probation in Northwestern Indiana, 1947. Pp. 29. This 
mimeographed report presents the findings of ‘‘on-the-spot”’ 
investigations of probation programs in Lake, Porter, La- 
Porte, and St. Joseph counties of Nothwestern Indiana. 
Two of the counties studied are predominantly urban and 
include the cities of Gary, East Chicago, Hammond, and 
South Bend. Prepared by Professor F. K. Kruger, Ph.D., 
of the sociology department of Valparaiso University, the 
report reviews the probation services rendered in each of 
the four counties, discusses existing problems and needs, 
and concludes with recommendations for the improvement 
of probation practices in these four counties. 
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News from the Field 


EDITED BY GEORGE W. HOWARD 
U.S. Probation Officer, Washington Office, Eastern District of Virginia 


George E. Killinger Named 
U. § Parole Board Member 


Dr. George E. Killinger, until recently chairman of one 
of the Army’s two clemency and parole boards, has been 
named a member of the United States Board of Parole. 
Dr. Killinger succeeds Mr. Daniel M. Lyons, Department 
of Justice pardon attorney, who served on the Board tem- 
porarily pending the appointment of a third member, and 
who has resumed his regular duties as pardon attorney. 
Dr. Killinger assumed his new position on May 17. 

Awarded the doctor of philosophy degree in psychology 
from the University of North Carolina in 1933, Dr. Killinger 
has served in various capacities with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons from 1939 until 1943 as director of education, asso- 
ciate warden, and special assistant in the Bureau of Prisons. 
As clemency and parole board chairman with the Depart- 
ment of the Army, he was charged with the responsibility 
for reviewing the cases of prisoners serving general court 
martial sentences. 

During the war Dr. Killinger was a commissioned officer 
of the United States Public Health Service, assigned to the 
War Shipping Administration, where he was responsible 
for establishing psychological and psychiatric services for 
merchant seamen at all training stations and for directing 
the work of psychiatrists and psychologists at training 
centers of the Administration. 

Dr. Killinger brings to the Board of Parole a_ back- 
ground of training and experience in the problems of human 
behavior. 

Epitor’s Note: On August 4, 1948, Dr. Killinger was named 
Chairman of the Board. 


Louis J. Sharp Appointed to 
New Federal Probation Post 


On May 18 Louis J. Sharp was named to fill the newly 
created position of assistant chief of probation for training 
on the federal probation headquarters staff at Washington, 
D. C. He will organize training programs for federal proba- 
tion officers, counsel probation officers at their offices in 
the field, conduct surveys, and will be responsible for the 
general supervision of the activities of probation officers 
in connection with the treatment of juvenile offenders. This 
will be by way of co-operation with the federal district 
courts to which the federal probation officers are primarily 
responsible. 

A federal probation officer for 6 years at St. Louis, 
Mr. Sharp first came to Washington in 1944 to serve as 
assistant chief of probation during the military leave of 
Victor H. Evjen. In 1946 Mr. Sharp was called to Missouri 
to serve as director of that state’s three training schools 
for the treatment of younger offenders. 

Mr. Sharp has his masters degree from the University 
of Illinois and has additional study in the School of Social 
Service at St. Louis University. He is a member of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 

Commenting on the appointment Mr. Chandler, Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, said: ‘In recommending the appointment of Mr. 
Sharp to the new position in the Probation Division, I did 
so with assurance based both on the high opinion of others 
with whom he has worked in the correctional field, and my 
own observation of him during his period of service in this 
office, that he is excellently qualified, and in the course of 
time will be able to improve substantially the quality of the 
federal probation service.” 


Massachusetts Creates 
Youth Service Board 


On May 13 Governor Robert F. Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts signed into law legislation creating a Youth 
Service Board to combat juvenile delinquency. The bill had 
the wholehearted indorsement of prominent members of the 
judiciary, legislative leaders, clergymen, social welfare and 
civic agencies, law-enforcement officers, and business and 
labor leaders. 

When signing the bill Governor Bradford issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

_ “The adoption of this act to create a Youth Service Board 

gives the people of Massachusetts the first major new tool 
they have had in 40 years with which to do a better job of 
rescuing delinquent children from criminal careers and of 
preventing delinquency.” 
_ “It should be emphasized that the Youth Service Board 
is in many respects a new kind of State agency,” the Gov- 
ernor continued. ‘‘It is not just another State bureau de- 
signed to take over responsibilities that can be successfully 
discharged only by local communities. On the contrary, the 
Board’s success will largely depend on the extent to which 
it helps communities to take care of their own children with 
problems. On the correctional side, it must work hand in 
glove with courts, law-enforcement officers, and other com- 
munity agencies to give the greatest possible help to each 
committed child.” 


23,500 Additional Probation and 
Parole Officers Needed in U. S. 


A statement released by the National Probation and 
Parole Association at its annual meeting in April at Atlantic 
City, N. J., shows a total of 6,500 probation and parole 
officers in the United States and estimates that, on the basis 
of present case loads, more than 30,000 are needed. This 
is five times greater than the number of officers now em- 
ployed. A total of 23,500 additional probation and parole 
officers are required to meet current needs, the Association 
pointed out. 


Louisville Church Council 
Displays Prison Journals 


The Committee on Prisons of the Louisville Council of 
Churches has placed on display at Louisville Free Public 
Library 30 newspapers and magazines written and pub- 
lished by inmates of prisons in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Committee wants the public to know what’s going 
on inside the prisons. 

“Every citizen has a stake in prisons,” said Richard V. 
Wood, chairman of the Committee. ‘““Men who go to prison 
are not ‘put away’—they come back into society. How 
they are handled while they are in prison determines 
whether they come back as antisocial or rehabilitated 
human beings.” 

The prison publications, Mr. Wood pointed out, devote 
most oi their space to serious articles rather than humor 
or gossip columns. Frequent topics of editorial writers 
are parole systems, prison reform, crime statutes, and 
alcoholism. 

At the conclusion of the display the magazines will be 
available for reading at the library. 
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Intellect Over-Emphasized 
As Factor in Delinquency 


Shortcomings in home, school, and community are more 
significant factors in maladjustment than the individual’s 
mental status, according to the April 1948 issue Youth 
Service News published by the New York State Youth 
Commission at Albany. 

The widespread belief that low intelligence is a frequent 
basic cause of juvenile delinquency is due largely to two 
facts, the article points out. First, a disproportionate 
number of low-intelligence delinquents get caught because 
their minds are not sufficiently agile to remain uncaught. 
Second, the average intelligence of institutionalized delin- 
quents is lower than that of an unselected group of school 
children. 

Prior to 1920, the belief was almost universal that 
every mental defective was a potential delinquent, the 
article continues. The fact that the child of subnormal 
intelligence is less likely to have parents and friends to 
assist him, that the average I1.Q. of cases referred to 
children’s courts is only slightly lower than that for the 
average school population, and that delinquency never 
results from a single factor was overlooked. 

The author asserts that delinquency results from many 
causes. The child who cannot experience success through 
socially acceptable behavior seeks satisfaction otherwise. 
Frustration in school is a significant factor. 

If individual differences in chidren are recognized and 
opportunities given them to find satisfaction at their 
own levels, the article concludes, the probability of delin- 
quency among mental subnormals is no greater than 
among the normals and superiors. 


Carnival By Dick Turner 
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“We were holding a stockholders meeting and it occurred 
to us that we hadn’t heard the treasurer’s report!’’ 


Reprinted by special permission of NEA Service.Inc. 


Boy Returns Shotgun He 
Had Stolen from Judge 


A boy who took a shotgun from a judge's garage and then 
returned it unused with a note that ‘‘juvenile delinquency 
is not for me’’ is wanted—so the judge can pat the boy on 
the back, congratulate him and make friends with him. 

The judge is Senior Federal Judge Guy L. Fake, who has 
a collection of shotguns and old muskets in the garage of 
his home .... The judge went to the garage last night 
for the first time since the blizzard of December 26. He 
noticed that one of his shotguns, a single-barrel one he had 
bought as a boy of 15, was missing from its place on the 
wall. Further investigation disclosed the gun standing in 
a corner of the garage with an envelope on it. 

The envelope was dated March 13, 1948, and addressed 
to “Judge Fake.” It contained a piece of ledger paper with 
this message printed in ink: 

“Dear Sir: I took this shotgun thinking I could have 
some fun with it, but I realized juvenile deliquency wasn’t 
for me. I have cleaned this gun for you and hope you don’t 
mind. Thank you just the same. 

“P. S. You’d better lock the windows around here.” 

On the back of the envelope was the notation, ‘‘This gun 
has not been shot.” 

Judge Fake said the garage windows were unlocked, and 
assumes the boy got in that way. 

“I'd like to meet this boy, pat him on the back and say 
Bravo!” the judge said this morning. He said he did not 
think the boy took the gun with the idea of committing 
a crime, but rather to use it for hunting. The judge added 
that the series of stories on juvenile delinquency in the 
Newark News at the time of the Betsch shooting in West 
Orange may have been read by the boy and have caused 
him to change his mind about keeping the gun. 


Highlights of Uniform 
Crime Reports for 1947 


The extent of crime during 1947 followed for the most 
part the crime rate in 1946, according to Uniform Crime 
Reports (1947), Federal Bureau of Investigation publication. 
The year 1946 was the peak year of crime since national 
crime statistics were first tabulated by the Bureau in 1930. 

In 1947 a serious crime occurred every 18.9 seconds 
according to Director J. Edgar Hoover of the Bureau. The 
year witnessed an estimated 1,665,110 crimes of felonious 
homicide, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft. In addition, Mr. Hoover said, lesser 
offenses not tabulated in Uniform Crime Reports accounted 
for several million additional law violations. 

Compared with prewar averages of 1938-1941, the 1947 
crime rates showed an increase of 15.4 percent for murder; 
15.3 percent for burglary; 14.6 percent for robbery; and 2.6 
percent for larceny. 

Crimes in urban areas declined 5.1 percent with decreases 
being recorded for the crimes of auto theft, 20.7 percent; 
negligent manslaughter; 8.9 percent; murder, 5.9 percent; 
robbery, 5.5 percent; burglary, 3.7 percent; and larceny, 
2.3 percent. 

Cities with 100,000 inhabitants or more, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out, reported a higher ratio of crime in 1947 than 
smaller communities. 

Of the total number of persons arrested during 1947, 55.4 
percent had records of prior arrests. 


N. Y. Proposes 10 PM 
Curfew For Children 


A city-wide 10 p.m. curfew for children under 16 was 
proposed by Vice Chairman Joseph T. Sharkey of the New 
York city council, May 24, as part of his projected omnibus 
legislation to curb juvenile delinquency (NY News). 
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Addicts 
Anonymous 


Addict patients at the U. S. Public Health Service Hospi- 
tal at Lexington, Ky., have established an “‘Addicts Anony- 
mous,” according to an article appearing in this issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION on the treatment of the narcotic ad- 
dict by the U. S. Public Health Service. 

“Worthy of special mention,’’ reports Medical Officer in 
Charge Victor H. Vogel, in commenting on the institution’s 
program, “‘is the great enterest shown by a group of sincere 
patients in developing an association in the hospital known 
as ‘‘Addicts Anonymous.” 

Dr. Vogel believes that chapters of Addicts Anonymous 
soon will be founded in communities along lines similar to 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Until such groups are established, 
Dr. Vogel recommends that wherever Alcoholics Anony- 
mous chapters are interested and willing to help addicts, 
probation officers should seek and accept their help. A 
number of Lexington hospital patients, he said, have re- 
ceived very great assistance from Alcoholics Anonymous 
chapters in their home towns. 


Good Housekeeping in 
Prisons Not Enough 


Proclaiming that ‘‘good housekeeping is not enough,”’ the 
Prison Association of New York, in March, urged the formu- 
lation of a co-ordinated correctional policy on the part of 
the State. As an aid to correctional planning, the Associa- 
tion submitted in its 104th annual report 18 reeommenda- 
tions for consideration of the Legislature. 

Acknowledging that the State Department of Correction 
is well equipped with trained personnel and excellent facili- 
ties, the Association at the same time urged a review of the 
State’s correctional policy. It pointed out that “‘something 
more is necessary in the over-all rehabilitation of prisoners 
than sturdy buildings, modern facilities, and secure cus- 
tody.’’ The Association added that “‘the process of prisoner 
rehabilitation is not something that just happens.”’ 

In addition to its leading proposal for a legislative or 
Governor’s review of correctional needs in the State, the 
Association recommended that all male felony prisoners be 
committed directly to the Department of Correction rather 
than on the basis of judicial districts as at present. It 
further recommended that Sing Sing Prison be designated 
as a receiving prison for those over 21. The present law 
provides for the commitment to the Elmira Reception 
Center of those between 16 and 21. Utilizing the Green 
Haven prison as an institution for long-term offenders, the 
report adds that Sing Sing could then be utilized for the 
study and treatment of offenders presenting difficult per- 
sonality and maladjustment problems. 


Warden “Adopts” 
Youthful Prisoner 


Warden Roy Best of Colorado’s state penitentiary at 
Canon City has taken into his home 12-year-old Jimmy 
Melton who is serving a 12-year-to-life sentence for the 
killing of his 16-year-old sister. 

“T can’t put that kid behind bars with the toughest 
offenders in the state,” Warden Best said. Jimmy calls the 
Bests “Uncle Roy” and “Aunt Mabel’ an between the 
warden and Jimmy there is already a strong attachment. 

Jimmy is being tutored at the warden’s home by 
qualified prison inmates. A convict musician has become 
his piano teacher. Warden Best has decided against 
“outside” contacts for Jimmy for the present and hopes 
the boy eventually will drop out of public attention for 
his own good. 

Jimmy says he is thankful for the favors he is getting 
and wants to do everything he can to be deserving of 
them. Warden Best believes that here is a spark of 
rehabilitation. 


Funny Business 
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“Y our honor, the defendant is ready for cross-examination!” 


Reprinted by special permission of NEA Service, Inc. 


Legion Helps National 
Training School Boys 


Boys of the National Training School were the main 
participants in a program arranged in April by an American 
Legion Post in the District of Columbia. Open to the general 
public, the program was held at a Washington sports arena 
and included musical numbers by the National Training 
School Negro boys’ choir, demonstrations of body-buildin 
exercises, exhibition boxing bouts, weight-lifting, an 
fencing. More than 1,000 Legion members and _ guests 
attended the occasion. mC? 

The primary purpose of the program, according to 
Superintendent Harold E. Hegstrom of the School, is to 
stimulate within outside groups an interest in youth prob- 
lems and to create more active participation in helping boys. 
Our main thought at this time is to secure sponsors for 
individual boys at the National Training School, said 
Mr. Hegstrom. Members of the American Legion who are 
interested in boys will visit and correspond with them while 
they are at the School and accompany them on city trips 
in Washington. 

District of Columbia boys will be given guidance, help, 
and friendship after their release. The names of boys from 
other localities are referred by Washington Legion members 
Ppa posts in their home communities for postrelease 

elp. 


Probation Handbook 
Nears Completion 


A comprehensive handbook for juvenile probation of- 
ficers of Illinois is in the process of completion. Edited by 
a special committee of the Illinois Probation Officers Asso- 
ciation, the monograph was to have been ready for the 
association’s annual meeting at Decatur in May. 

A number of probation officers are writing chapters re- 
lating to their special fields of interest. Legal aspects of the 
handbook are being written by county judges and state’s 
attorneys. Staff members of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare are contributing sections reiated specifically 
to foster homes and allied subjects. ‘ 
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Warden Johnston 
Leaves Alcatraz 


The retirement of James A. Johnston as warden of the 
United States Penitentiary at Alcatraz was announced, 
effective April 30, by Attorney General Tom C. Clark in 
April. He is succeeded by Edwin B. Swope who was trans- 
ferred from the Federal Correctional Institution at Engle- 
wood, Colo., where he had been warden since 1944. Warden 
Johnston’s retirement is mandatory under the Federal 
Retirement Act, having completed 15 years of Federal 
service, and having passed his 70th birthday. 

Without break in service, Warden Johnston was imme- 
diately appointed special assistant to the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons under the provision of the law 
permitting the appointment of retired persons having 
special and outstanding qualifications. Warden Johnston’s 
duties as special assistant to the Director will be concerned 
largely with the work of the Bureau of Prisons on the 
West Coast. 

Mr. Johnston has served continuously as warden of 
Alcatraz since his initial appointment in 1934, when the 
use of Alcatraz as a disciplinary barracks was discontinued 
by the Army and the institution was formally transferred 
to the Bureau of Prisons. 

Warden Swope entered the federal prison service in 1934 
as warden of the United States Penitentiary at McNeil 
Island, Wash. Prior to his appointment to that institution, 
he had a successful career as warden of the New Mexico 
State Penitentiary. In 1940 he was transferred to the United 
States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., and was respon- 
sible for the initial organization and administration of that 
institution. 


Dr. Robert P. Hagerman 
Succeeds Warden Swope 


Robert P. Hagerman, M.D., has been named warden of 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colo. 
to succeed Warden Edwin B. Swope who was transferred 
to Aleatraz to the vacancy left by the retirement of Warden 
Johnston. 

A graduate of the University of Maryland Medical 
School, Dr. Hagerman originally served as warden of the 
Englewood institution from 1940 to 1943 and was then 
transferred to the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Ashland, Ky., where he was stationed at the time of his 
present appointment. 

Prior to his initial appointment as a warden with the 
Bureau of Prisons, Dr. Hagerman was a medical officer in 
the United States Public Health Service for 12 years, and 
during part of that time was assigned to the federal prison 
service. 


W. A. Hiatt Named 
Warden at Atlanta 


William A. Hiatt, warden at the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Lewisburg, Pa., since 1940, has been named warden 
of the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, filling the 
vacancy resulting from the retirement of Joseph W. San- 
ford, now Michigan State Commissioner of Correction. 

Warden Hiatt is succeeded at Lewisburg by Warden 
George W. Humphrey who was transferred from the warden- 
or of the Federal Correctional Institution at Sandstone, 
Minn. 

Warden Hiatt entered the federal prison service in 1928 at 
the Atlanta penitentiary and in 1930 was transferred to the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Chillicothe, Ohio, where 
he served as assistant superintendent and acting warden 
until his appointment as warden at Lewisburg. 

Warden Humphrey has served continuously with the 
federal prison service since his initial appointment in 1931. 
In 1939 he was named warden of the Sandstone institution. 
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Dr. Michael J. Pescor Leaves 
Springfield Medical Center 


Dr. Michael J. Peseor, warden and chief medical officer at 
the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo, 
since 1944 wil! leave that post on July 15 to become con- 
sultant in psychiatry for the Public Health Service district 
office at New Orleans, La. He will be succeeded by Dr. 
Ivan W. Steele, medical officer in charge at the U. S. Marine 
Hospital at Chicago since 1944. 

Entering the Public Health Service in 1932, Dr. Pescor 
was psychiatrist at the U. S. penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., 
chief psychiatrist and later clinical director at the U. S. 
Public Health Service hospital for narcotics at Lexington, 
Ky., and clinical director and executive officer at the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Pescor is co-author with J. G. Wilson of Problems in 
Prison Psychiatry. He is a member of the editorial committee 
of FEDERAL PROBATION, and for the past 2 years has been the 
psychiatrist member of the faculty for the in-service training 
institutes conducted by the federal probation service. 

Dr. Steele received his medical degree from the University 
of — in 1928 and entered the Public Health Service 
in 1928. 


Dr. Justin K. Fuller to 
Retire from Prison Bureau 


Dr. Justin K. Fuller, medical director at the Bureau of 
Prisons since 1937, will leave the Bureau in June and will 
retire from active duty with the U.S. Public Health Service 
in November following 32 years’ service. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Staniey E. Krumbiegel who has served as 
psychiatrist and medical officer with the Bureau of Prisons’ 
institutions since 1941. 

A graduate of the Stanford Medical School in 1915, Dr. 
Fuller entered the Public Health Service the following year. 
In 1930 when the Public Health Service undertook medical 
and psychiatric services to federal correctional and penal 
institutions, Dr. Fuller organized the medical work at 
various federal prisons. From 1935 to 1937 he was clinical 
director at the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital for 
narcotics, at Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. Krumbiegel received his medical degree from the 
University of Minnesota in 1939 and entered the U. S. 
Public Health Service in 1940. He has specialized in psy- 
chiatry and prison medicine, and research in juvenile de- 
linquency. Dr. Krumbiegel has served as psychiatrist at 
the federal reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, psychiatrist 
and executive officer at the U. S. penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and chief medical officer at the federal 
correctional institution at. Sandstone, Minn, 


Reinemann Named Probation 
Director at Philadelphia 


Dr. John Otto Reinemann, supervisor of in-service training 
and research at Philadelphia’s Municipal Court since 1943, 
has been named director of probation. He succeeds Dr. D. J. 
McCarthy who has retired. 

Joining the staff of the Municipal Court in 1934, Dr. 
Reinemann served as district supervisor of the juvenile 
division of the probation department until 1943 when he 
was placed in charge of the in-service training and the 
court’s research program. Since 1940 he also has taught 
correctional training courses in various parts of Penn- 
sylvania under the auspices of the Public Service Institute 
of the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg. 

Dr. Reinemann received his doctor of jurisprudence degree 
from the University of Frankfurt am Main in 1926 and also 
engaged in graduate study at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is the author of a number of articles on delin- 
queney and crime appearing in professional journals. An 
article of his, “The Truant Before the-Juvenile Court,”’ will 
appear in the July-September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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Harold E. Hegstrom Receives 
Social Agencies Annual Award 


Harold E. Hegstrom, superintendent of the National 
Training School, was the recipient of the annual award of 
the Corrections Division of the Washington Council of 
Social Agencies, presented at its annual meeting, May 10, 
for outstanding service in the administration of criminal 
justice and the prevention of delinquency. 

The award was given to Mr. Hegstrom ‘‘for his achieve- 
ments in the rehabilitation of delinquent youth committed 
to his care, his constant emphasis of the need of the com- 
munity awareness of the problems of delinquency, his 
devotion to the principle of re-education of delinquents, 
and his tireless efforts to bring to the community a broader 
understanding of the needs of maladjusted youth.’’ The 
award was presented by James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Congressman A. L. Miller from Nebraska, and a member 
of the House District of Columbia Committee, addressed 
the annual meeting on the subject of ‘‘Youth and Society.” 


Business Should Be Concerned 
About Crime Costs, Says McNutt 


Employment of persons on probation and parole can 
result in substantial savings in taxes to industry and to 
the nation, said Paul V. McNutt at the opening meeting of 
the 41st annual conference of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, at Atlantic City, N. J., April 15 to 21 

Citing the multi-billion dollar annual crime bill. 
Mr. McNutt reminded the conference that supervision 
of the individual on probation or parole is but a fraction, 
of the cost of keeping him in prison. To this, he pointed 
out, must be added the relief costs for the support of fami- 
lies of offenders held in institutions. 

‘‘Men on probation and parole are, or should be, gener- 
ally employed, thereby contributing to the wealth of the 
of the community, and at the same time achieving normal 
support of their families without recourse to public relief,” 
Mr. MeNutt stated. 

‘Probation and parole are specific, proved devices for 
crime prevention which are playing an increasingly large 
role in reducing the national crime bill. Let us understand 
that they are not merely forms of leniency, but constructive, 
corrective processes. With business, as a major taxpayer, vi- 
tally concerned with the staggering cost of crime, there is real 
need today to bring these facts before industrial leaders.”’ 

The record of parolees and probationers, Mr. McNutt 
emphasized, has been much better than is generally recog- 
nized. While the occasional violator of parole receives wide- 
spread publicity, the thousands of successful records which 
are made each year are not generally known. 


Predicts 800 Homicides 
By Youth During 1948 


“Within the next 12 months there will be close to 800 
murders committed in the United States by boys and girls 
under 18.’’ This is the pronouncement of Victor Cohn, 
Minneapolis Tribune reporter, in a recently published series 
of articles entitled, ‘Who Are the Guilty?” 

The articles are about youth charged with murder. The 
following article headings suggest the reporter's approach 
to the subject as well as his general impressions and con- 
clusions about homicide among youth: ‘‘Killer’s ‘Danger 
Lights’ Go Unheeded”’; ‘‘When Children Kill, Blame Your- 
self’; ‘‘Who Is Sane? Laws Often Blunder’; ‘‘Are Youths 
to Blame—or Society?’’; “She Wanted Love, So Daddy 
Died”’; and ‘“‘Unhappy Homes Breed Killers.” 

Mr. Cohn’s articles are based on 8 months of interviewing, 
correspondence, travel, and study. Reprints of the series of 
articles were published by the Minneapolis Tribune in 
December 1947. i 
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Group Therapy in Operation 
At Four N. J. Institutions 


Group therapy programs have been instituted at four o 
New Jersey’s correctional institutions, according to Dr. F, 
Lovell Bixby, Deputy Commissioner in charge of the State’s 
correctional and parole programs. 

The new program, which has had notable success in deal- 
ing with other categories of maladjusted persons, is an 
attempt to apply the principles of psychotherapy and mental] 
hygiene to groups of prisoners, said Dr. Bixby. The aim of 
the program is to restore prisoners to society as better 
balanced and integrated individuals. 

The prisoner enters into the group process through neu- 
tral give-and-take discussions in which he is given the 
opportunity to talk freely about himself and his problems, 
The group is encouraged to work out a solution or come to 
some conclusion about the particular problem. Prisoners of 
all mental levels are drawn into the group discussion and in 
this way are carried along with the group. 

Commenting on the program, Dr. Bixby states: “My 
interest in this technique is aroused by the fact that it at- 
tempts to drive directly at the fundamental problem of 
rehabilitation; namely, changing basic attitudes. We never 
have had, and may never have, enough psychiatrists and 
qualified psychologists to do this on an individual basis, and 
in the past, we have relied upon education, vocational train- 
ing, recreation and other indirect methods, without, as I see 
it, coming to grips with the major problem in any significant 
number of cases.”’ 

The functioning and efficiency of the program will be sub- 
jected to continuous study and research, Dr. Bixby said. 


James V. Bennett Receives 
Navy Public Service Award 


James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, received the Navy Distinguished Public Service 
Award at ceremonies at the Navy Department, May 11, 
for his outstanding contributions to the development and 
maintenance of the Navy’s modern correctional program. 
The presentation was made by Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air John Nicholas Brown. 

Since the establishment of the Corrective Services Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, in April 1944, 
Mr. Bennett has been a consultant in matters relating to 
confinement, and the treatment and rehabilitation of Navy 
prisoners. In addition, he made available to the Navy 
Department the personnel and facilities of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons to assist the Navy’s program of classifi- 
cation, segregation, and training of prisoners. 


200 Illinois Prisoners 
Contribute to Skin Bank 


Contributions to Chicago’s new human skin bank by 200 
men serving terms in Illinois prisons was disclosed recently 
in Chicago by two surgeons who said the first ‘‘deposits” 
from 75 prisoners would soon be taken. 

Dr. John Pick, plastic surgeon, and Dr. Frank J. Chemlik, 
physician to the Joliet and Stateville prisons in Illinois, said 
the skin will be taken from various parts of the body and, by 
storing in salt solutions or freezing, will be kept alive for 
use in emergencies. ‘ 


Prisoners Donate 
Skin for Grafting 


Six prisoners in the state penitentiary at Moundsville, W. 
Va., donated skin for grafting to a 11-year-old girl who was 
badly burned in a fire, aceording to an Associated Press 
release in May. She is recovering in a Wheeling hospital. 
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Contributors 


M. J. Pescor: Medical Director, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Warden and Chief Medical Officer, Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfiel d, Mo., since 1944, 
M.D. (1930), University of Wisconsin. Psychiatrist, U.S. 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., 1932-1936; Chief Psychi- 
atrist, USPHS Hosnital, Lexington, Ky., 1936-1938; 
Clinieal Director and Executive Officer, USPHS Hos- 
pital, Fort Worth, Texas, 1938-1941. Diplomate, American 
Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. Fellow, American 
Psychiatrie Association. Co-author with J. 'G. W ilson, 
M.D.: Problems in Prison Psychiatry (1939). 


J. M. BRAUDE: Judge, The Municipal Court of Chicago, 
since 1934. B.A. (1918), University of Michigan. Dr.Jur. 
(1920), University of Chicago Law School. Member: 
Advisory Board of World Youth; Board of Directors, 
Juvenile Protective Association, Chicas 9; Advisory Board 
of the National Conference on Family "Relations. Dele- 
gate-at-Large, Chicago Conference of Social Agencies. 
Past President and Director for life, Young Men’s Coun- 
cil for Boys’ Work. Vice Chairman, Chicago Conference 
for Youth. Vice President, Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene. Vice President, Chicago Committee on Alco- 
holism. Past President, Chicago Academy of Criminology. 


THORSTEN SELLIN: Chairman, Department of Socio- 
logy, University of Pennsylvania. Ph.D. (1922), Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Member of faculty, University of 
Pennsylvania, since 1921; Professor of Sociology, since 
1930. Study and research in Europe, 1924-1926. Visiting 
Professor at the Universities of Uppsala, Stockholm, and 
Lund, and consultant to the Swedish Penal Commission, 
1946-1947. Editor, Annals of American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science, since 1929. Associate Editor, 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1927. 
Author of several books in the field of criminology. Co- 
author with N. K. Teeter, New Horizons in Criminology 
(1943). Contributor to encyclopedias and various Ameri- 
ean and foreign journals. Member, Advisory Committee, 
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since 


EDWIN J. LUKAS: Executive Director, Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, New York City, since 1942. LL.B. 
(1923), St. Lawrence University. Research Associate, 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, 1941-1942. Co- 
author with Paul Blanchard of three books on adolescents 
and contributor of numerous articles in the correctional 
field. Chairman: Subcommittee on Crime and Delin- 
quency; New York City; City-Wide Citizens’ Committee 
on Harlem. Secretary-Treasurer, Medical Correction As- 
sociation. Member: Advisory Committee, Mental Hygiene 
Clinie of the N. Y. City Children’s Court; Crime Preven- 


tion Committee, American Prison Association. 

W. A. Battey: Editor, The Kansas City Kansan, since 
1921. A.B., Baker University, Kans. Graduate study, 
University of ee and University of Chicago. Teacher 
end principal in Ks sand Cklahoma high schools, 1995- 
President Broadcasting Company. Member: 
Board of Publications of Methodist Church; American 
Society Newspaper Fditors; Kansas Press Association. 

DANIEL O’KEEFE: Consultant in Psychiatrie Social 
Work, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., 
since 1946. A.B. (1936), University of Dayton, Ohio; 


= . (1988), Catholic University, Washington, D.C. Exee- 

ve Secretary, Catholic Guidance Clinic, Cincinnati, 
Ol io, 1988-1939; Director of Social Work, USPHS, Lex- 
ington, Ky., 1940-1941, Military Service, 1941-1946. Mem- 
ber A.A.S.W. and A.A.P.S.W. 


HyMAN S. LIPPMAN: 
rst H. Wilder 


iate Professor 


Am- 
and Clinical As- 
and Nervous Mental 


Psychiatrist and Director, 
Child Guidance Clinic 
of Pediatrics 


Diseases, University of Minnesota, since 1931. M.D. 
GEM) University of Minnesota; Ph.D. (1923), Uni- 
versity of Minnescta. Author of articles in mental hygiene 


to this Issue 


and psychiatric fields. Member, American Board of 
Psychiatry. Fellow, American Orthopsychiatrie Associa- 
tion. 


SYDNEY MASLEN: Executive Vice President, Washing- 
ton Housing Association, Washington, D. C., since 1946. 
Ph.B. (1982), Brown University. Graduate study, New 
York School of Social Work. Author of articles on housing 
and social work. Vice Chairman, Housing Panel, National 
Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Chairman: Joint Committee on Housing and Wel- 
fare, National Association of Housing Officials; National 
Council of Housing Associations; and Housing Commit- 
tee, A.A.S.W. Affiliate, American Institute of Planners. 


Victor H. VOGEL: Medical Officer in Charge, USPHS 
Hospital, Lexington, Ky., since 1946. M.D. (1929), Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Medicine. Medical Officer, 
U. 8. Coast Guard, 1933, and at USPHS Quarantine and 
Relief Station, San Pedro, Calif., 1934; Psychiatrist, 
USPHS Hospital, Lexington, Ky., 1935; Executive Offi- 
cer, USPHS Hospital, Fort W orth, Texas, 1938; Assis- 
tant Chief, Division of Mental Hygiene, USPHS, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 1940; Executive Officer, USPHS Hospital, 
Lexington, Ky., 1943; Consultant in Psychiatry, U. S. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C., 
1944. Contributor of technical articles to various medical, 
hospital, and public health publications and magazines. 
Diplomate: National Board of Medical Examiners; Amer- 
ican Board of Psychiatry and Neurology; Branch Com- 
mission on Physical Medicine. 


BEN MEEKER: Assistant Professor, Indiana University, 
since 1946. M.A. (1940), University of Chicago. Case- 
worker, Oklahoma Emergency Relief Administration, 
1934-1935; Assistant Director, Federal Transient Camp, 
Oklahoma City, 1935-1936; Field Supervisor, Oklahoma 
Public Welfare Department, 1936-1938; U. S. Probation 
Officer, 1940-1942; Correctional Division, U. S. Navy, 
1942-1946. Member of faculty of in-service training insti- 
tutes conducted by Federal Probation Service. 


MARILYN A. BLAKE: Staff member, Women’s Division, 
Detroit Police Department, since 1946. A.B. (1944), 
University of Michigan. Graduate study, Wayne Univer- 
sity. Caseworker, Family Service Society, 1944; Teacher, 
Detroit Public Schools, 1945-1946. Author of “Do We 
Listen to Our Pupils,’ The English Journal, February, 
1944. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


WILLIAM CHIECO is Deputy Chief Probation Officer of 
the Court of General Sessions, New York City. 

Howarp B. GILL is a member .of the Advisory Board 
of the Washington (D.C.) Committee for Education on 
Steoholism. 

E. is Medical Director of 
the Guidance Center, New Orleans, La. 

MARSHALL K. McKinney is U. S. Probation Officer, 
i'nited States Distriet Court, Eastern District of Illinois. 

CHARLES H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D., is U. S. Probation Officer, 
United States District Court, Northern District of 
Hlinois, 

ii. W. PuTTKAMMER, J.D., is Professor of Law at the 
University of Chicago. 

MANLY B. Root, M.D., is P 
tentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 

ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D., is Chief Psychiatrist of the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore, Md. 

ConraD SOMMER, M.D., is a practicing psychiatrist at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SAUL STEINBERG, M.D., is a practicing psychiatrist and 
Supervisor of the Veterans Administration Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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